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OWN through the years it has been 
D the Scientific American’s rightful 

task to accurately record and ex- 
plain each step in progress. The telegraph, 
electric light, telephone, trolley, subway, 
auto, aeroplane, wireless—and now radio; 
each has looked to Scientific American for 
pioneer support in its development. 


Look into this statement. Pick up any 
issue of this magazine at your convenience. 
Changed to a monthly now, it has ample 
time and space to present the best review 
of the month on the interesting happenings 
home and abroad. 

The stories of science are just as fascin- 
ating as fiction—more interesting than 
history—and they combine good reading 
with practical application in problems in 
the factory and home. 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., 
Munn & Co., 233 Broadway, New York City. 


Please enter my subscription to the new monthly “Scientific American” for one year, for which I enclose $4,00, or for 


3 months, for which I enclose $1.00. 
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Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


TAKE RADIO FOR A GOOD EXAMPLE 


June issue, Scientific American— 


The Coast Patrol Against Icebergs—The 
Gentle Art of Radio Broadcasting—Lum- 
ber from Sugar Cane— Planning Big 
Crimes—Rail and Water in the Congo—- 
By-Products, Using All But the Squeal 
—Dreadnoughts to Scrap Metal—Argen- 
tina Oil Fields—Mooring Airships—China’s 
Great Wall—When Tables Tip—Defense 
of Colleges—Submerged Drilling, etc.— 
one issue of Scientific American is a trea- 
sure-trove of information both interesting 
and important. 


A bigger and better publication, with in- 
creased number of reading pages—and re- 
duced subscription from $6 to $4 a year. 
The coupon below may be used for a 3- 
months’ trial subscription at $1. 
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What Opinion Reports 
Will Do For You: 


1. Show you just what you may 
expect from the securities you 
own or contemplate p 
see ae & — 

ior you, 
you will be advised into which 
securities to switch your funds 
and when and how to do it. 


2. Steer you clear of worthless 
stocks. Tell you when your se- 
curities are an investment, a 
speculation or a pure gamble. 


3. No matter what the amount of 
your capi whether it is $500 
or $500,000, they will recommend 
securities to buy either for 
permanent income, or for tem- 

porary income and appreciation 
in principal, or simply for a 
speculative upturn, where the 
income is not important—in ac- 
cordance with your desires and 
requirements. They will show 
you how to effectively appor- 
tion your funds and select a 
well balanced list of securities. 


4. Guide your steps on the securi- 
ties you own or contemplate 
purchasing and make you as 
sure of your ground and actions 
as is humanly possible. 


These OPINION REPORTS do not 
give “Tips” on the market. They 
are full, detailed, authoritative and 
thorough reports on individual se- 
curities. They contain as much in- 
formation, advice and recommenda- 
tions as are required by any 
investor or trader, large or small. 
They are not printed standardized 
bulletins, but personal confidential 
letters to you. 


Our experts through their Opinion 
Reports have served hundreds of 
investors and traders with great 
success. They have helped inves- 
tors and traders make ts and 
avoid losses. They apply to your 
problems and securities, a judg- 
ment, experience and skill, which 
are the result of many years of 
study of securities and the market. 


Mail Coupon 
To-day 


In Which Direction Will 
The Security Market Move Next? 


HE market for both stocks and bonds has reached a 
level where discrimination in buying is essential and 


where profit taking sales and switching of securities 
owned should be carefully considered. 


Stock and bond prices have been moving gradually upward with almost 
no interruption, for ten months. There is yet no sound basis for con- 
cluding that the bull market as a whole has spent its force, but many 
issues have reached a level which discounts fully their improved under- 
lying position and prospects. On the other hand certain groups of 
securities and more specifically, certain individual issues, are still cheap 
in the light of future possibilities. 


A few months ago, the investor or speculator could aisles stocks and 
bonds indiscriminately and nine times out of ten all that was necessary 
was to exercise a moderate degree of patience in order to obtain a satisfac- 
tory profit. This is no lon nger the case. It is puzzling for the casual in- 
vestor to know in just which direction to look for further price advances as 
improvement*continues. Which groups will respond further and which 
have already reached levels as high as warranted by the degree the recovery 
has gone or is likely to go this year? 


Certainly a careful scrutiny of all contributing influences to market 
values is now imperative. Surface indications, comparative levels, or 
precedents cannot be relied upon. The nearer the top is approached the 
more deceptive are appearances. This is what makes it such an easy matter 
for pools to unload their holdings, accumulated many points lower, upon 
unsuspecting and enthusiastic buyers who do not take into consideration 
the fact that perhaps the market after all is a place where real values are 
exchanged and sooner or later are bound to assert themselves. 


Artificial stimulation—manipulation—may distort security values tem- 
porarily but eventually they seek a level which reflects pretty closely 
their real worth in dollars and cents. The persistent belief that prices 
will be manipulated higher and higher, whether or not values warrant it, 
by some mysterious force has cost a good many modest fortunes. 


Precedents of the last five years cannot be counted upon. The new 
prosperity is vastly different from the old. The old was based upon war 
demands, the new upon peace demands. The analogy of the reversal may 
logically be carried into the stock market. The steel producers formerly 
benefited the most, the railroads and public utilities suffered and prices 
for these respective issues reflected this. Now the steel industry has a 
capacity in excess of peace time needs and mergers and eliminations are 
in order for self-protection. The railroads have higher fares and operat- 
ing expenses are declining. Which in each group has discounted the 
change in conditions, if not fully to the greater extent? 


All of which suggests that discrimination, advice and experience of 
experts are needed most essentially. At your disposal is the staff of, 
experts of Forbes Investors’ Service. If you own, or contemplate the 
purchase of, securities, it will pay you to have our experts analyze these 


securities for you and render to you their OPINION REPORTS. 


Furthermore, if you have funds available for the purchase of securities 
and are undecided how to place them to the best advantage, Forbes 
Investors’ Service experts are ready to offer you a constructive program. 
The entire list of more prominent securities is being constantly examined 
and issues in a favorable position selected for investment or speculative 


purposes. 


Use the coupon below, if you like, or write us a letter. All 
information is held in the strictest confidence. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
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FORBES INVESTORS’ SERVICE, 
Scale of Charges for “Opinion Reports” 


“Opinion Reports” on all stocks or Bonds 
listed on New York Stock Exchange or 
Curb Market: ........+ $4 for one security 





FORBES INVESTORS’ SERVICE, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Gentlemen:—Find enclosed my check for $ ................ , for which send me “Opinion 


Reports” as follows: 
Price Paid (if now held) 


$10 for three securities 

“Opinion Reports” on all unlisted stocks. 

$6 for each stock 

Recommendations of stocks or bonds to 

purchase, with full “Opinion Report” on 
each recommendation .......... $4 for one 

$10 for three 

$25 for eight 
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Using Us To Your Profit 


We announce an advanced development in our 
plan of operation, as a result of years of careful 
study of industrial tendencies, and past methods, 
practice and philosophy. 

We propose to specialize in analytical and consult- 
ing work, as staff advisors. 

Our long experience in the management field has 
equipped our firm members and associates to serve 
industry in a personal way through the medium of 
the following services: 


Examinations—Including assays, surveys, in- 
vestigations, management appraisals and re- 
ports for managers, banks, receivers and stock- 
holders, made from an impartial viewpoint cov- 
ering profit-making possibilities and programs 
of betterments. 


Counsel—Including regular weekly or monthly 
visits for a given period on a retained basis 
for purposes of consultation and assistance in 
the solution of management problems arising 
in the meantime, or a specialized counsel avail- 
able for short periods to cover specific problems. 


Staff Supervision—Including counsel and gen- 
eral direction of individuals already in the 
client’s organization working on industrial bet- 
terments, or .of individuals to be secured 
through our assistance and placed in the 
client’s organization to carry out a betterment 
program as devised by us. 


Installation work we will do, as conditions war- 
rant, at the suggestion and under. the control of the 
client, as arranged for on the basis of a most careful 
determination of what should be done and the time 
required. The cost of this will be less than is 
usually the case. 


Have your Secretary write for our Blue Book No. 
3, which fully describes the branches covered by 
these services. If you also advise us which service 
you are interested in, we will include a brief outline 
giving more detailed information. 





“Organized Personal Service” 


Firm Members Firm Member Associates 


. E. Knoeppel A. E. Connor H. W. Maxwell 
L. A. Berndt H. L. Crowley A. E. Murphy 
D. T. Farnham K. W. Jappe W. E. Savage 
W. G. Scott B. B. Russell, Jr. 











C. E. KNOEPPEL & CO., Inc. 


Consulting Industrial Engineers 


Vanderbilt Concourse Bldg. New York 





Applicant for Membership in the Audit 
Bureau of Circulation 


CONTENTS 
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KEEP FOUR SILVER DOLLARS 
IN YOUR POCKET 


and at the end of the year you will still have just 
four dollars, or a hole in your pocket. 

Put four dollars in a subscription to “FORBES” (26 
time-saving, business-informing, thought-stimulating, 
work-inspiring numbers) and before the end of the 
year you may gain ONE BUSINESS IDEA from a 
single issue that will multiply your $4 investment a 
— (Canada $4.50 a year; Foreign $5 a 
year. 


CUT OUT OR COPY AND MAIL THIS ORDER BLANK 


“FORBES” 
120 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please send “FORBES” every two weeks for a year starting 
with the next number. I enclose check for $4 for the next 26 
numbers; or I will remit on receipt of bill. Canada 50c. extra; 
Foreign $1.00 extra. 
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ARE YOU BOOK HUNGRY? 






Do you want a good, solid, substantial and yet interesting business book,—one that grips you—that 
fires your ambitions—that quickens your thoughts and fills you with an intense satisfaction? 


Do you want a book, which will give you a knowledge that is not only power but that leads to profit? 
Then here, among these carefully selected titles, are YOUR BOOKS! Send for the ones you want. 


They will satisfy your book hunger! 


“MEN WHO ARE MAKING 


AMERICA” 
By B. C. FORBES 


ae you meet our modern business giants face to face, as 

Forbes met them. He tells in an intimate way how fifty 
of yp Bacal foremost business and financial leaders have 
climbed the ladder of success. 


Who are these fifty men—men who are making America? In 
what fields have they made their mark? Are Saey m 

young, or are most of them elderly? Were their parents poor, 
moderately circumstanced or wealthy? What were the 

the circumstances, the methods, the principles that led them 
to success, wealth and international fame? 


What made Carnegie turn to Steel, Rockefeller to Oil and James 
B. Duke to Tobacco? How did Morgan e the greatest 
international banker of the United States? Who is the largest 
manufacturer of shoes and how did he develop the industry? 
Who saved the Chicago Board of Trade, when ha to a 
terrific bombardment when Britain declared every 
other exchange was closed? What is the true aur of the tele- 
phone? What claim to fame has James A. ~—— Samuel Insull, 
E. Wilson, James Speyer, Minor C. Keith, John D. 
Ryan and Julius Rosenwald? 


500 pages of more absorbing interest than 
fiction—Price postpaid, $3 





“KEYS TO SUCCESS” 


By B. C. FORBES 


One of the greatest books on personal effici I 
tical—vivid—inspiring—invigorating. Digs deep oe ee man 
has reached the top as well as fori the man on the way up. 


Contains not solely old-as-the-hills platitudes and generalities, 
but the greatest wealth of specific concrete pointers from our 
most successful present-day men of affairs that has ever been 
gathered together under two covers. 


How you can develop your power to think—how to develop 
staying powers—how you can find or make your 
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the power ef judgment—how you a —_ 
memery—hew, Zou ,can develop the power of personall ; 
Price postpaid, $2 
“FACTORY EFFICIENCY” 


By HERBERT N. CASSON 


The first practical exposition of Scientific Management, written 
by a Briton on British soil. Some interesting and valuable new 
points of view on the ever-present problem—how to 
output, wages, dividends and simultaneously. 
emphasizes the fact that “the very heart and centre 

turing Efficiency is—STANDARDIZED OPERATIONS.” 


206 Pages $2.50 
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“MAN TO MAN” 
The Story of Industrial Democracy 
By JOHN LEITCH 


Think of a plan that enabled 168 _ » do the work 268 did 
before and still increase the output! ed ses that eliminated labor 
turnover, stopped strikes, reduced working hours and cut pro- 
duction costs! What the plan is and how it does these things 
in actual plants is a revelation. 


249 Pages $2.00 


“PATENTING AND PROMOTING 


INVENTIONS” 
By MOIS V. AVRAM 


A thousand pgtente a week granted by the Patent Office at 
Washington! More than 1,200,000 patents granted to date! Less 
than 10% commercial successes! This book tells why. Invaluable 
to the inventor, the Promoter and the Investor. 


166 Pages $2.00 
“THE AXIOMS OF BUSINESS” 


By HERBERT N. CASSON 
(Editer, Efficiency Magazine, London) 


You are familiar with the twelve mathematical axioms of Euclid 
—here you find discussed the sixteen basic principles of Trade 
and Not until it has axioms or laws or principles 
that are universally known and established can it be said that 
Business is a Science. 


182 Pages $2.50 


“HUMAN NATURE” 
By HERBERT N. CASSON 
ce en ees She & op wee All methods 


Sot upon the facts of what? Ni Science 
aod industry, but but ey of what? a x t yeur 














“SOUND INVESTING” 
By PAUL CLAY 


No one Bn how many thousands of dollars—hard-earned 

savings years—are wiped out daily because investors don’t 

know things: @) How Sone Whe he = cal ¥ A. 
> ow t 

in only 3 of 37 chapters in this cuninninemaate i — 


375 Pages $2.50 


“Trying to succeed without much reading and stu dying would be like trying to build a house without 


hammer and saw.”—B. C. Forbes. 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Im. emclaet Bucs cs c0sssces Please send me the books I have checked off 


in the squares on the side. 
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$2 an hour 


for your 
spare time 


You can do that and more 
selling subscriptions to 
FORBES Magazine, if 
you are the man we are 
looking for. 


You may or may not be 
a salesman—that is not 
important, provided you 
are enthusiastic over 
FORBES Magazine and 
its real value to business. 
banking and manufactur- 
ing executives, and pro- 
vided you are the Kind 
that Keeps-on-Keeping- 
on when most fellows 
would quit. 


This is no snap job—that’s 
why we pay liberally for 
results. If you are a 
STAYER, address: 


Manager of 
Subscription Sales 


FORBES MAGAZINE 


120 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 











HAVE 
YOU 
ANY 

BUSINESS 
FRIENDS 
? 


You can do them a good 
turn by sending each. one 
a six weeks’ trial sub- 
scription to FORBES at 
only 25c. each. 


To every reader who 
sends us eight trial sub- 
subscribers at 25c. each 
(mentioning business con- 
nection of each) before 
July Ist we wil present 
50 copies of B. C. Forbes’ 
inspiring talk on TEAM- 
WORK for distribution 
among employees and 
customers. 


Subscription Department 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 











IF 


The President of a Big 
Railroad Said to You— 


“T have ordered twenty (20) yearly subscriptions to FORBES 
for my leading executives. The careful, analytical way in 
which FORBES discusses the important business questions of 
the day gives officials of this company greater insight into 
present-day conditions and better qualifies them to handle 
their several duties.” 


—and IF 
The Head of a Giant Manahictucine 
Plant Said to You— 


“Here is a copy of a bulletin which is a reproduction of an 
article from FORBES Magazine on the importance of having 
the right kind of foremen. We shall have this printed in our 
House Organ and will illustrate it. We are urging our people 
to read FORBES. We now have 574 subscriptions which 
go to our people’s homes and the magazine is also circulated 
through our library. I consider it a valuable textbook on 
how to run a business and how to succeed.” 


—and IF 
The President of a Leading 
National Bank Said to You— 


“T have sent a list of the officers of our bank to whom I wish 
FORBES Magazine mailed regularly and billed to us. As 
it contains most important information, those connected with 
this institution should be thoroughly familiar with what 
FORBES is saying.” 


—and IF 
The Senior Partner of a Firm r 
Successful Merchants Said to You— 


“We would rather allow ourselves to discontinue all the other 
magazines for which we subscribe, than to lose FORBES 
Magazine. FORBES’ prophecies regarding probable economic 
conditions have been wonderfully correct.” 


—WHAT 
Would You Say to Us? 
Say Jt On This Order Blank 


FORBES MAGAZINE, Date 


B. C. Forbes, Editor, 
120 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


I want FORBES mailed to me regularly every two weeks from now on. I 
enclose $4 in full payment for a year’s subscription (OR I will remit on 
receipt of bill.) Canada $4.50 a year; Foreign $5.00 a year. 
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OP. S. Also please quote special group price on ............4. additional yearly FORBES 
subscriptions for our leading executives, including branch managers. 
F. 5-27-22 
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RE there growing possibilities 
A of rather sensational develop- 

ments before the end of this 
year alike in industry, in transporta- 
tion, in merchandising and in securi- 
ties ? 

What prompts this question? 

Several considerations of impor- 
tance. 

The sudden absorption of the large 
Lackawanna Steel Company by the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation is like- 
ly to prove the forerunner of quite 
a few consolidations in the industrial 
world. Indeed, mergers are likely to be 
witnessed in almost every major line 
of activity. The trend towards combi- 
nation has already manifested itself 
in the oil industry, in the copper and 
brass industries, in the steel industry, 
in the grocery business, in the pack- 
ing industry, in the chemical industry, 
in the radio field, in the dye industry, 
in the newspaper world, in the shoe 
and leather industry, in the textile 
industry, in coal distribution, in the 
theatrical world, in the motion pic- 
ture industry, in the automobile in- 
dustry, and in banking. 


Railroad Mergers Probable 


Stimulated by the provisions of the 
Transportation Act, railway mergers 
are expected in virtually all parts of 
the country. With the removal of 
existing uncertainties concerning rail- 
way rates and profits, activities in 
this direction might easily become 
spectacular, even sensational. 

Inventories have been cut down so 
drastically in most directions, and 
buying by merchants has been so 
rigidly of the hand-to-mouth order, 
that any pronounced outburst of buy- 
ing would be most likely to cause ex- 
citing developments, including, prob- 
ably, rather sharp price advances. 
Should such happenings once start in 
earnest, there is no saying how far 
they might go. 

Notwithstanding the enormous out- 
put of new securities during the last 
six months, the supply of investible 
capital apparently is almost as large 
as ever, while borrowers can obtain 
funds on more favorable terms than 
earlier in the year. Bank reserves 
continue near the maximum ever 
recorded, and the gold movement is 
still towards rather than away from 
this country. 

European, and particularly Ger- 
man, clouds have restrained op- 
timism here, as well as in other 


Are Spectacular Events Likely? 


Business and Financial Developments Which May Conceivably 
Culminate Sensationally. 


By B. C. Forbes 


countries. Should, however, J. P. 
Morgan and other members of the 
Reparations Commission committee 
appointed to consider the flotation of 
a huge foreign loan for Germany, 
succeed in their mission, might not 
the effect be electrical? Unquestion- 
ably the successful formulation and 
solution of the grave, complicated 
German financial problem, would lift 
a great weight from the minds of the 
leading financial interests throughout 
the world. And the United States 
would probably benefit, in the way of 
demand for products, more than any 
other country. 

It is probably unreasonable to even 
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Automobile Shipments 


The above chart, drawn from figures 
prepared by the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce, shows the 
monthly totals of railroad freight car- 
load shipments of automobiles from fac- 
tories since the beginning of 1914, up to 
and including the first quarter of the 
current year. Shipments for the first 
three months of 1922, 60,143 car-loads, 
compared with a high record of 79,888, 
established in the first quarter of 1920. 


hope for any early solution of Rus- 
sia’s utterly impossible conditions; 
yet, as the Soviets clearly realize that 
they are nearing the end of their mad 
exploits, there might even be helpful 
developments in that pitiable land. 

The reestablishment of friendly 
and financial relations between the 
United States and Mexico appears 
to be fairly well assured some time 
this year. 

The coal strike and the textile 
strike must wear themselves out 
sooner or later. 

The bonus menace may yet pass, 
and even the lamentable tariff mud- 
dling may be straightened out in a 
half-way sensible manner, especially 
as there appears to be an increasing 
realization among the American peo- 
ple of the essential need for encour- 
aging rather than discouraging 








Views of Leaders 


American foreign trade if our fac- 
tories and our workers are to be kept 
busy and prices and wages maintained 
at satisfactory levels. 

Nothing has occurred to indicate 
anything other than that our 1922 
crops stand a good chance of being 
plentiful, with prices more in line 
than some months ago with the prices 
of the things required by our agricul- 
tural population in exchange for their 
products. 

Some lightening of our tax bur- 
dens will come next year—a pros- 
pect which will not be without influ- 
ence upon the activities of our entre- 
preneurs and others. 

Already very substantial headway 
has been made in reducing unemploy- 
ment, and the prospects are that more > 
and more workers will be re-absorbed 
into industry by Fall. 

The price trend, it is important to 


note, is moderately upwards, a fact 


which may stimulate the lively devel- 
opments which, as already hinted, may 
conceivably set in towards the end of 
this year. 


More Activity in Fall 


Please understand that I am not 
making any definite predictions that 
all or any of these possibilities will 
result in spectacular or sensational 
business and security market devel- 
opments. My view is that things are 
likely to move along in an orderly and 
rather uneventful way during the 
Summer months and that general ac- 
tivity will become more pronounced 
in the Fall. At the same time, there 
is a possibility that we shall witness 
fireworks before the close of this year 
or next year. We would be better 
off, ultimately, should things pursue 
an even, unexciting course, but this 
consideration may not be allowed to 
govern should “secondary inflation” 
once be unleashed. 

Meanwhile, fundamental factors 
have undergone no drastic change 
since our previous article. The trend, 
on the whole, continues healthy, with 
betterment more noticeable in a 
number of directions. 

After the prolonged bullish dem- 
onstration in the stock and bond 
markets, some reaction is entirely 
logical. But nothing has occurred to 
annul the forecast repeatedly made 
here, namely, that we have entered 
a major up-swing in both business 
and securities. 

(Continued on page 186) 


‘“‘With all thy getting get Understanding’”’ 


Fact and Comment 


By the Editer 


These big questions have been settled once and for all 
by the World War and its attendant activities: Militant 
imperialism and autocracy won’t work in the twentieth 
century ; Germany’s experience proved that. Communism, 

Socialism and allied “isms” are ut- 
“terly impracticable; Russia has 

proved that. Government owner- 

ship and operation of transporta- 

tion and industry are uneconomical, 
unprogressive and grossly jnefficient ; the war-time experi- 
ences of our own country and other countries proved 
that. Co-operation can yield better results than haphazard 
competition, although large scale co-operation necessitates 
vigilant governmental oversight; every country proved 
that, when the Herculean tasks incidental to the war had 
to be undertaken. 

Business and finance are now international and no mod- 
ern country can prosper so long as its foreign trade is 
demoralized ; the United States, Britain, France, Germany, 
all proved that. Governments cannot set their printing 
presses to turning out enormous quantities of paper money 
without playing havoc with the value of their currency ; 
that has been proved abundantly and painfully. Almost 
every nation on the face of the earth has proved that 
neither capital nor labor can profiteer shamelessly without 
bringing on retribution; this is not the only country which 
has proved that. Finally, the peace of the world cannot 
be secured through insensate, colossal preparations for 
war; the principal nations of Europe proved that. 

May mankind’s future be at least a little better off for 
having learned these fundamental truths. 

x ok Ox 


The best tip on stock speculation: “Don’t.” 
. ae 


QUESTIONS 
SETTLED 
ONCE AND 
FOR ALL 


One characteristic of littleness is that it thinks it knows 
it all. We have received an extraordinary letter from 
a chair factory in Kentucky. Its vice-president writes 
that it has stopped issuing its house publication and is no 
longer interested in receiving any 
business publications because it is 
“oversold the majority of the 
time.” Isn’t that wonderful vision? 
Doesn’t that display inspiring am- 
bition? Don’t you immediately conjure up a picture of 
this company becoming the towering national leader in 
the whole industry? I once wrote this squib: “The 
man who is cocksure he has ‘arrived’ is ready for the 
return journey.” So are business concerns. When they 
become satisfied that there is nothing more for them to 
learn, and that they can dispense with any and every aid 
to success, they are headed for trouble. It doesn’t re- 
quire superhuman foresight to see that the time is com- 
ing when the bottom will fall out of this chair factory’s 
business. 

To cease to progress, cease to learn. The only way 
to continue to grow is to continue to learn. 


LITTLENESS 
NEVER THINKS 
IT NEEDS 

TO LEARN 


George W. Perkins, who became recognized as one of 
the most brilliant insurance men in the world and who 
later made his mark and fortune as a member of J. P. 
Morgan & Company, declared shortly before he died that 
he felt his life had been a tragedy. 
Why? Here was a man who had 
started out with no family or finan- 
cial advantages, and battled his way 
up the insurance-selling ladder until 
he became the king-pin in the whole business, who won 
the blue-ribbon of finance, namely, membership in the 
greatest banking house in America, who amassed a for- 
tune of quite a few million dollars, and whose name be- 
came known all over the land. Yet he felt that he had 
been more of a failure than a success. His reasoning 
will interest many, rich as well as non-rich. 

“Long before I retired from Morgan & Company I had 
laid my plans for doing so, and I carried out this part 
of my life’s plan,” said Mr. Perkins, on the eve of his 
death. “I looked upon business and upon money only 
as a means to an end. My purpose, my ambition, was to 
utilize my time and my talents, and such money as might 
be necessary, to accomplish something useful, something 
helpful, something constructive, something worthwhile 
for my fellow-beings, for my country. 

“But just as there had been a lot of questioning as to 
why I withdrew from financial work, so I ran into a lot of 
questioning when I began to carry out my work for the 
public. My reasons, my motives, were questioned in both 
cases, I was suspected of having overweening, selfish, 
political ambitions, for one thing. The public didn’t 
seem to understand how a ‘Wall Street man’ could pos- 
sibly enter into any public activities through unselfish 
motives. When the great crisis came, the World War, 
though I was eager, with my whole heart, to be of service, 
opportunity in any large way did not come to me. I had 
hoped to live long enough to convince my fellow-citizens 
of my sincerity and my disinterestedness. But now— 
well, I fear I am not going to live long enough to be 
able to do this.” 

Can you not find one or two salutary morals in this? 

* * X* 


GEORGE W. 
PERKINS: 
A TRAGEDY 


Press stolidly towards achievement. Let others chase 
fame. 
x * Ox 
Self-praise estops the pratse of others. 
$+. 6 


Many an express has come to grief trying to turn a 
sharp corner. If you want to get ahead successfully, 
steer clear of them. 

* * * 

Your services will not command a premium if your 
word has to be discounted. 

a a 

The best religious creed: 
humbly with thy God.” 


“Do justly, love mercy, walk 
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Two citizens of the type that have raised America to 
foremost rank in finance and industry have passed on, 
namely, Henry P. Davison, the ablest partner of J. P. 
Morgan & Co., and John H. Patterson, founder and ‘up- 

builder of the great National Cash 


TWO Register Company. One was 

BIG stricken down in middle-age; the 

MEN 

PASS other had far passed the alloted 
span. Each was without a peer in 

his sphere. Both were not only extraordinarily able, 


aggressive, courageous, and constructive as business men, 
but both devoted much of their later years to the unsel- 
fish service of their fellowmen. Just as Mr. Davison, 
towards the end, derived intense satisfaction from his 
patriotic labors as active head of the American Red Cross 
during the war, so Mr. Pat- 
terson found his chief joy in 
seeking to bring about more 
harmonious relations between 
employers and workers, be- 
tween the well-to-do and the 
less well-to-do, and particu- 
larly with his own mammoth 
factories. 

The terrible strain Mr. 
Davison was under during 
the war was held accountable 
for the bringing on of the 
trouble in his brain which 
finally led to his death on the 
operating table. America has raised few really inter- 
national bankers. Most of our international bankers were 
born and derived their early training abroad. Davison 
was an up-to-date New York lad, and taught a country 
school when only 16; tried to get a job in New York, but 
failed; tried again several years later and through ex- 
traordinary persistency found a minor position in a bank; 
quickly displayed unusual ability and equally unusual in- 
dustriousness ; seized and created opportunities, and finally, 
through his brilliant work during the 1907 panic, at- 
tracted the notice of the late J. P. Morgan, who later 
picked him as a partner. Mr. Davison admittedly be- 
came the ablest partner Mr. Morgan ever had. 

The explanation of Davison’s phenomenal success? 
Well, it could not be expressed in one word or one sen- 
tence. Of course, he must have been endowed with a 
very fine brain to begin with. Then, he studied banking 
through and through. Also, he developed tremendous 
initiative, tremendous forcefulness, tremendous influence 
over other men. His geniality was as notable as his 
ability. His personality was attractive, both outside and 
in. Other men, even the biggest of them, readily ac- 
cepted Davison’s leadership. They discovered that he was 
honest, high-grade, broad-gauge, fair, never bent upon 
grasping an undue share of rewards for himself. He was 
no money-grabber. He enjoyed power—and no man of 
his years exercised as much power in the financial world 
of America. He used his power to help others up, never 
to tear others or other organizations down. Indeed, his 
infinite courage was matched by his limitless loyalty to 
those who attracted him in his vast activities. Had he 
chosen he could doubtless have piled up a fortune of 


H. P. Davison 
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$100,000,000 or more. Instead, he left perhaps one- 
tenth as much. His heart was in achievement, not in 
money. 

Mr. Patterson possessed many of these same qualities. 
He had inexhaustible initiative. He blazed many new, 
original trails, both as a business man and as a humanita- 
rian. He found himself far more often in sympathy with 
workers than with employers of the narrow, anti-labor 
type. He was the first large industrialist to start welfare 
work in his plant. He was misunderstood alike by work- 
ers and other employers. Long ago he warned the Iat- 
ter that unless they changed their tactics labor would one 
day rise up and become powerful enough to dethrone 
them. He made his factories, erected on his boyhood 
farm, models of sunlight, cleanliness, attractiveness, 
beauty. His own nearby es- 
tate he threw completely 
open to his employees and 
the general public and invited 
them to visit it and use it 
as picnic grounds, recreation 
park, and so forth. 

Some capitalists sneeringly 
called him “eccentric,” “pa- 
ternalistic,” etc. Mr. Patter- 
son, however, could _ see 
farther and clearer than his 
critics. In time, they came 
to adopt many of his meth- 
ods for the health, the hap- 
piness, the education of employees. No business man ever 
received a finer tribute than was paid Mr. Patterson only 
a few months ago when the whole city of Dayton held 
holiday to honor the National Cash Register force and 
their veteran head, as they marched through the prin- 
cipal streets to permit the townspeople to express their 
gratitude that the city’s largest works had been able to 
keep its force of 5,000 or more workers going on fulk 
time all through the general business depression. 

Happily, Mr. Patterson leaves a son who has been 
diligently striving to fit himself to take his father’s place, 
so that the continuity and prosperity of the vast enterprise, 
with its ramifications all over the civilized world, are as- 
sured. 


John H. Patterson 


* * * 


The world expects each man to do his duty, 


doesn’t, both suffer. 
* * * 


If he 


The power of a steam engine doesn’t lie in sts whastle 
or the steam st blows off. Same with you. 
‘*- @ 


The man who hasn’t any “go” is likely to be let go. 
* * x 
To discharge responsibilities, become loaded with knowl- 
edge of them. 


* * * 


Don’t swerve. 
x *k x 


Princéple is more important than princépal. 
* * * 


The power imprisoned in the atom és not greater than 
the power imprisoned én the human soul. 
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A man recently asked me if I would sell this publica- 
tion, and he mentioned a sum the interest on which would 
have more than satisfied my modest wants for the rest of 
my life. I said “No.” “Would double that price interest 
you?” he next asked. Again I said 
“No.” He asked what particular 
kind of a fool I was—he knew I 
was some kind of a fool. I ex- 
plained to him that, to me, life 
doesn’t consist merely of making money or of getting 
money or of spending money ; that I’m more interested in 
what I can put into the world than what I can take out 
of the world; that to me to work is to live, to do the best 
work I feel capable of doing, work that I believe is of 
some little benefit to the world, work that will occasionally 
help to hearten a weary soul and encourage it to make a 
fresh effort to keep on keeping on, or, it may be, induce 
some man of more power than heart to mix his power 
with the milk of human kindness. I told my friend that 
I am doing the work I most want to do, that I am trying 
to fill the niche I feel I ought to try to fill, and that I’m 
perfectly happy in battling to retain the privilege of doing 
this and to win the opportunity to do it on an ever-widen- 
ing scale. 

Sentimental rot? Maybe. 

Among the things that make life worth while and 
render the dangling of a big price to sell out not even a 
teeney-weeney temptation are the letters that come by the 
score, the hundred—yes, the thousand—in course of the 
year. Read these brief extracts and judge for yourself: 


THINGS THAT 
MAKE 

LIFE 

WORTH WHILE 


I am always glad to recommend “Forbes” as I believe you 
are doing a good work and certainly deserve the support of 
all business men, who would appreciate it if they only knew of 
it and what it is and stands for. 

Standford Wright. 


Boston, Mass. 

I subscribe to numerous industrial and trade journals, but 
can say in all truthfulness that I derive more real pleasure 
and knowledge from “Forbes” than all the others combined. 

St. Joseph, Mo, W. S. Rogers. 


I am taking this opportunity to express my appreciation of 
“Forbes.” Your magazine has always appealed to me more 
than any other publication of its kind—and I read them all. 
I am anxious that the following men of our organization 
receive a copy at their homes. 

Incidentally, I may add that, from another point of view, 
“Forbes” has proved one of the most productive and profit- 
able of the publications in which we advertise. 

New York. H. E. Richmond. 


I find that your magazine fillls the place I have so long 
wanted filled. My only objection to it is that it comes every 
two weeks instead of weekly. 

W. F. Bevis. 


Bartow, Fla. 

I enjoy your magazine very much. In fact, I think it is 
the best magazine for a business man published. 

Berne, Ind. G. W. Springer. 


During the past year I have frequently taken occasion to 
commend your magazine to acquaintances of mine engaged 
in business. I believe that if the rising generation of busi- 
ness men could be led to accept the sound doctrine to be 
found in your magazine we should, before many years, be 
appreciably relieved of the anti-social practices and the 
class antagonisms now costing our nation so heavily. 

Cambridge, Mass. H. Addington Bruce. 


Please find enclosed my check for $4 to cover the continua- 
tion of my subscription for another year, I do not mind 
telling you that, of all the magazines I read, this $4 is the best 
investment I make. 

Danville, Va. James T. Catlin, Jr. 


Several of the leading magazines come to my home 
as well as to my place of business, but none is looked for- 
ward to with more interest and pleasure than is 
“Forbes.” 


Buffalo, N. Y. Edward Kener, Jr. 
I think your magazine is the best I ever read. 
Bailey, N. C R. E. Finch. 
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Strikes are bad, very bad. But loss of freedom would 
be worse. _ Arbitration is the approved method of set- 
tling disputes. But if workers are opposed to accepting 
arbitration, should they be compelled, against their will 
and against their protest, to submit 
to it? Wouldn’t this be an abridge- 
ment of their freedom, their free- 
dom to choose the terms on which 
they care to work or not to work? 
Don’t employers sometimes refuse to accept arbitration? 
Why, therefore, should not workers, if they choose, have 
the right to take a similar stand? Neither you nor [ 
would relish being forced to work under terms or condi- 
tions galling to us. Wouldn’t we kick over the traces? 

Strikes are tragic. They entail painful hardships upon 
the workers, and even more especially upon the wives and 
children of strikers. They play havoc with production, 
with profits; often, too, with peace and order. They 
dislocate and demoralize- They engender bitterness, 
hatred, anarchy. They are a species of war. 

And yet—well, it is doubtful if the remedy lies in for- 
bidding free men to strike under any and all conditions. 
The remedy is to be found, not in compulsion, but 
in education, in co-operation, in understanding, in fair 
dealing, in humaneness, in live-and-let-liveness. The em- 
ployment of courts and armed forces to compel great 
bodies of workmen not to go on strike would almost cer- 
tainly lead, sooner or later, to catastrophic explosions 
worse than the worst of strikes. 

I, for one, love my own freedom so much that I could 
not vote for anything which would savor of interfering 
with the inherent freedom of others. 

x * * 


An employer may judge a man by his head only, but the 
world, rightly, judges him also by his heart. 


STRIKES ARE 

BAD, BUT 

LOSS OF FREEDOM 
WOULD BE WORSE 


* * x 
Study when young, or suffer when old. 
* * * 


Great achievement must be preceded by great prep- 

aration. 
. + 2 

America’s foremost organized labor leader, Samuel 

Gompers, recently declared he had no faith in courts, no 

faith in legislation. He wants labor to be immune from 

laws, and he wants the courts to keep hands off when labor 

does things which he admits are 


WHAT unjust. All right. But read this. 
al In giving testimony recently a pass- 
OF THIS? age from a book was read regard- 


ing a girl who was injured by a 
machine. and could not obtain redress. What followed is 
reported thus by the New York Tomes: 


Mr. Gompers said that such conditions had been redressed 
through legislation. He said that he went to the Legislature 
to support the measure that would protect persons injured in 
the performance of their duty. 

“In those cases you do go to the Legislature for relief, don’t 
you?” asked Mr. Untermyer. 

> we einat It is the only way I can get it,” Mr. Gompers 
said. 

“But when the employer and the public are suffering from 
the oppression and abuses of labor unions you still adhere to 
= view that they should not go to the Legislature for re- 

ess? 

“Yes, sir,” was the reply. 

“That you think is perfectly logical?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Mr. Gompers. 


What do you think? 
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THE “HELP” 
U. S.—“I must drop her before she does any more damage.” 
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Almost every financial and business leader I know is 
a great reader. Upon reflection, curiously, most of the 
men who bounded spectacularly to the top of the ladder 
and then fell with a crash were not serious readers. 
Whenever I find out that some man 
who is doing wonderful things 
spends his non-business hours 
wholly in recreation or amusement, 
and does not devote a goodly part 
of his leisure to worthwhile reading, I mentally set him 
down as a bad risk. Every line of work, every industry, 
every profession to-day has its “literature,” its books and 
its periodicals. Any man who totally neglects to master 
the best that is written about his work is little likely to 
keep in advance of the procession. This applies not only 
to young men but to responsible executives. 

I have just been shown the ten “best sellers” of ten 
years ago, all books of fiction. Not one of them is being 
widely read to-day. Find a business man, whether young 
or mature, who studies the best books and periodicals 
dealing with his business, and you can safely conclude 


MOST 
BIG MEN 
GREAT 
READERS 
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A new stock-brokerage dodge for swindling the public, 
with perfect safety to the swindlers, is coming to light. It 
will interest the many thousands of victims of recent brok- 
erage failures. The plan is this: A brokerage concern 
contrives by aggressive business 
practices and by the free spend- 
ing of money for business-getting, 
in attracting a large clientele, 
Everything appears to be going 
swimmingly. The master mind meanwhile has been feath- 
ering his own nest at a great rate. Customers’ funds are 
appropriated with lavish hand. Orders are bucketed. 
The schemer or schemers know very well that disaster 
looms ahead and, after having made away with every 
dollar possible, they sell out or otherwise get out. They 
wash their hands of the whole business. Their suc- 
cessors may or may not know—but probably do know— 
the real state of affairs. But they are men of straw, men 
of no wealth. 

When the crash comes, the schemers who dishonestly 
sucked the orange dry, claim that they have no con- 


THEY 
SHOULD 
GO TO 
JAIL 


that he is likely to make head- 
way. On the other hand, the 
man who doesn’t feel that he 
needs to read worthwhile books 
or periodicals relating to his line 
of work is fairly certain to come 
a cropper. A man’s character 
and calibre and place in the 
world are determined as much 
by how he employs his time 
away from his work as by how 
he employs his “working” hours. 

If we of “Forbes” did not 
feel that we were putting out 
a publication calculated to bene- 
fit those who read it, we would 
. have no interest in publishing 
it and would quit. If you think 
“Forbes” is a helpful periodical, 
your co-operation in bringing it 
to the attention of one or two of 
your friends will be gratefully 
appreciated. We shall be very 
glad to send a copy to any name 
or names you will take the trou- 
ble to forward to us. 

a 


Happiness cam come 
from helpfulness. 
eo: @ 


The be-all and end-all? To 
do more than is done for you; 
to give more than you exact; to 
help, not hinder; to rise and 
ratse, not sink down or pull 
down. 


only 


a. 

From what can Courage be 
derived? Consciousness of 
worthiness, then faith. 

2. 


Lay foundations with facts. 











Two-Line Editorials 


If the Steel Corporation $s legal, no lesser 
consolidation is ltkely to be held illegal. 
* * * 


The Gould gold, made by questionable 
exploits, is proving a curse to its second- 
generation recipients. 

“= 

It will take until September 29, 1946, to pass 
the Tariff Bill at the present rate of progress 
im the Senate. Good! 

, * * 

New York had its criminal Brindell. Chi- 
cago has a gang of them. Is there something 
in the building industry which kills honesty? 

. ¢ * 


Rents are to be lower. 
.* + 2 
The Soviets are near the end of their rope 
if they get no loan. Better to leave them alone. 
-e 2 
A prediction: America will export gold 
before the year $s over. 
e = 
Don’t conclude that Lloyd George és licked. 
He has a cat’s faculty for landing on his feet— 
and he has as many political lives. 
a 


President Harding should not hand over 
Governor Harding's scalp to the political 
spoilsmen. 

* %* * 

Automobile business is so good that manu- 
facturers can hardly believe they are not 
dreaming. 

oe * 

The Ratlroad Wage Board has prohibited 
railroads from leasing repair, etc., work to out- 
side contractors. The Board’s power to do so 


1s questioned and is to be tested. 
ee 


Keep an eye on the coal strike. 
a 


Governor Strong, of the Federal Reserve 
Bank in New York, is a good man to represent 
our banks in any European banking confab. 
He knows the ropes. 








nection with the concern what- 
soever. And the straw men 
have no money which the vic- 
tims can attach. 

Every official in the country 
should make it his business to 
leave no stone unturned to land 
such swindlers in jail. The 
real schemers are those who 
gorged themselves with the 
funds of their.customers and 
then slyly withdrew. Robbing 
innocent people of their money 
has too often been accounted a 
very minor offense in this coun- 
try. If we send a_ hungry 
wretch to prison for stealing 
food or a few dollars, slick 
crooks who fleece the public of 
hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars should be sent to the peni- 
tentiary for very long terms. 
Stealing is stealing, whether it 
be done crudely or cleverly. 

* * * 

The man who does his best ts 

a success whether the world 


thinks so or not. 
* Ox 


The only ease worth having 


is that earned by hard work. 
-¢ s 


Unearned money is like an 
unearned reputation: liable to 


lead to unpleasant consequences. 
i 


Modern civilization is like an 
electric light: bright, but very 


easily broken. 
ae ae. 


The capital you must depend 


upon most is this capital: I. 
ee 


Get gumption. 








NY man who tries to run his 
A business without an organiza- 

tion, who imagines that he is 
big enough to manage a large concern 
without the co-operation of thorough- 
ly-trained, high-grade executives, is 
shortsighted and courts disaster in the 
long run. When I became head of 
this business in 1916, succeeding 
Sulzberger & Sons’ Company, the 
very first thing I turned my atten- 
tion to was the building up of the 
right kind of an organization. 

There is nothing I am prouder of 
to-day in connection with the devel- 
opment of this business than the 
character and ability and efficiency 
and teamwork of the men composing 
our organization. 

I didn’t begin by sweeping out the 
organization I found when I took 
hold. I started by studying the per- 
sonnel of executives and department 
heads already on the job. I discov- 
ered that there would be very. little 
need for using the broom. I quickly 
sensed that I had very good material 
to work with, and that my job was to 
knit the best men into a smoothly- 
functioning organization, an organi- 
zation of team-players, an organiza- 
tion that, while it wouldn’t overlap, 
would intersect and interweave, so 
to speak, because the many operations 
connected with the running of a 
packing business are so inter-related 
that every executive and every depart- 
ment head must know what is going 
on in all other parts of the business 
and must be familiar with and guided 
by all plans for the operation and ex- 
pansion or anything else of each 
department. 

“Succeeding With What You 
Have” is the title of a little book 
containing much business wisdom 
from Mr. Schwab. I am very proud 
of the fact that, in this matter of 
building up an organization, we have 
succeeded very largely by utilizing 
what we had. 

There isn’t a single executive or 
other responsible head in Wilson & 
Company who hasn’t been actively 
engaged in the packing business for 
anywhere from twenty-five to thirty 
years. Nor is there one of them who 
hasn’t gone through the mill. There 
isn’t one who isn’t capable, because 
of his own practical experience on the 
way up, of going out and taking ac- 
tive, directing charge of any of our 
branch plants. Buying, slaughtering, 
(ressing, distributing and _ selling 





Right Organization Essential 
Says Thomas EK. Wilson 


In an interview with B. C. Forbes 














“The place for any swelled-head who wants to have a one-man business is 
a one-horse town,” says Mr. Wilson, president of Wilson & Company, one 


of the five largest packing companies in the country. 


“He would be a poor 


captain of a ship who didn’t surround himself with officers capable of 


navigating the ship. 


I can leave the bridge—and do leave the bridge—with 


perfect confidence that the officers will navigate the ship most capably” 


cattle and sheep and hogs is very 
much a practical business. So we 
don’t have in our organization fellows 
who are merely theorists; each has 
made good by playing a man’s part in 
the thick of the fray, out on the firing 
line. 


Before I outline the make-up of 
our organization, it will be well to 
note, very briefly, what made the es- 
tablishment of huge packing plants 
feasible. 

It isn’t so many years since cattle 
were slaughtered principally for food 
and the hides. Each community 
maintained local slaughtering estab- 
lishments, usually conducted in the 
outskirts of the city or town and 
under crude, unsanitary, wasteful 
conditions. Little consideration was 
given to saving any of the by-prod- 
ucts—of which more than one hun- 
dred commercially valuable have 
since been developed. The perishable 
nature of the products and the poor 





transportation facilities made it quite 
hazardous to ship the products any 
great distance, except perhaps during 
a few Winter months. 

The development of the refrigera- 
tor car and cold storage systems revo- 
lutionized the industry. This made it 
possible to concentrate slaughter 
houses near where the food animals 
were being raised. By slaughtering 
in large numbers it became possible 
to accumulate and utilize economi- 
cally all parts of the animal and work 
them up into important and profitable 
by-products. 


To-day the packing industry ranks 
as the leading industry in this coun- 
try, measured by the value of its 
products. 

The business of the modern pack- 
ing company is divided into efficient 
working departments functioning 
under the supervision of an official 
who has, as a rule, been a part of this 
evolutionary process. He possesses 
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an intimate knowledge of the history 
of the industry and has had experi- 
ence in handling problems arising in 
every department, from the purchase 
of the animals, through all the 
processes of manufacture, to the final 
distribution of the products. 


In fact, any executive qualified to 
preside over a single department of 
such an organization as ours must be 
equipped with sufficient general and 
specific knowledge of all the problems 
of the business to qualify him to op- 
erate any of the-smaller concerns in 
the country and, perhaps, the larger 
ones. Most of them started in posi- 
tions of minor importance and saw 
service in many different depart- 
ments, gradually working their way, 
through sheer ability, to their present 
important and responsible posts. 

The official family of Wilson & 
Company consists of the president, 
five vice-presidents, treasurer, secre- 
tary and several sectional executives. 
In alphabetical order, the vice-presi- 
dents are: 

G. H. Cowan, A. Lowenstein, J. 
Moog, A. E. Petersen, V. D. Skip- 
worth. W. C. Buethe is treasurer; G. 
D. Hopkins, secretary and assistant 
treasurer. 

And among the sectional executives 
may be mentioned the following : 


W. S. Nicholson, M. Rosenbach, S. 

C: Frazee, J. H. Agnew, G. A. Blair, 
J.-J. Wilkie, F. W. Keigher, R. F. 
Eagle. 
There are many other employees 
occupying highly responsible posi- 
tions, the duties of which are execu- 
five in nature, who are worthy of 
mention, but manifestly I cannot 
enumerate all these names in this 
brief interview. 


Duties of Vice-Presidents 


The business is divided into cer- 
tain grand divisions, each presided 
over by one of these executives. 


A vice-president is at the head of 
“Accounting and Credits,” including 
personnel of these departments. He 
also participates in the direction, in- 
cluding buying, manufacturing, and 
selling, of a large and important 
branch of the business. 

Another vice-president has general 
supervision of the technical end of 
manufacturing and processing; the 
laboratory and research departments ; 
as well as supervision over the buying 
of raw materials, processing and dis- 
tribution of such important products 
as cottonseed oil, lard, soap, stearic 
acid, and other by-products of re- 
fineries. 


Still another vice-president has 
general jurisdiction over manufactur- 
ing in this country and South 
America. He also supervises the 
buying of a portion of our raw ma- 
terials and the distribution of 
a portion of the company’s products. 


Another vice-president has super- 
vision of the buying of cattle, directs 
the beef department, and supervises 
branch houses and car route selling 
departments. 

The other vice-president has super- 
vision of the transportation depart- 
ment, car lines, advertising and pub- 
licity departments. He also directs 
another important branch of the com- 
pany’s business, including the buying 
of raw materials therefor, manufac- 
turing and distribution of its products. 

The treasurer has. supervision of 
all financial affairs. 

The secretary and assistant treasur- 
er discharges the usual duties of such 
a position. 


All Executives Kept Posted 


The work of the several depart- 
ments is practically co-ordinated 
through the medium of executive 
“committee meetings,” which are 
held weekly, and oftener if neces- 
sary. In these meetings all problems 
are discussed and decisions reached. 
Each executive is thus kept thor- 
oughly posted and in intimate touch 
with every department. Through 
this system the several executives 
become specialists in handling their 
particular divisions and also maintain 
a clear understanding of the opera- 
tions of the business as a whole. 

There is no branch that is not in 
some way directly dependent upon 
and closely allied with other branches. 

In addition to these duties, the ex- 
ecutives supervise the company’s 


business in South America and Eu- 


rope. They are also members of 
what is termed the “Export Commit- 
tee,” which supervises all export 
business. The export department is 
presided over by a very competent 
head familiar with foreign countries 
and their trade requirements. 

Under the immediate supervision 
of these executives, in their several 
relations, fall the purchase of several 
million head of live stock annually; 
the operation of slaughtering plants 
at Chicago, Kansas City, Oklahoma 
City, Nebraska City, Nebr., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, Albert Lea, Minn., 
Wheeling, W. Va., Philadelphia, Bal- 
timore, New York, the Pacific Coast, 
Brazil and Argentine; likewise, chem- 
ical laboratories, soap and fertilizer 
factories, oil refineries, factories and 
depots for manufacture, pressing and 
preparation of butter, poultry prod- 
ucts, lard, compounds, and numerous 
by-products of the meat-packing in- 
dustry. 

More than 100 branch houses are 
maintained in different sections of the 
country, as well as car routes, consti- 
tuting a net-work of lines forming a 
system of rational distribution of our 
products among cities, towns. and 
villages. 

Approximately 25,000 employees, 
from managers, superintendents, 


department heads, salesmen, agents, 
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through to the laborer, function under 
the general authority and supervision 
of the vice-presidents and other 
executives. 


By having developed such a close- 
ly-knit organization, I, as president, 
am foot-free to study and direct 
general policies, improvements, ex- 
pansions, and so forth. He would be 
a poor captain of a ship who didn’t 
surround himself with officers capable 
of navigating the ship. I can leave 
the bridge—and do leave the bridge 
—with perfect confidence that the of- 
ficers in charge will navigate the ship 
most capably. As a matter of fact, 
the last time I hied myself away for 
four weeks, to my ranch in New 
Mexico, I had the feeling, when I 
returned, that things had gone on as 
well during my absence as they would 
have done had I been on the job every 
day. 

The place for any swelled-head 
who wants to have a one-man busi- 
ness is a one-horse town. Our busi- 
ness isn’t of one-horse town size. 
Yet it is very small compared with 
what we of the Wilson & Company 
organization are determined to make 
it. While we have all been in the 
business from twenty-five to thirty- 
five years, not one of us at the helm 
is yet fifty-five. We are all young, 
we all feel young, and we are all 
determined to grow and make our 
organization grow. 





What is Business 
Wisdom? 


HAT is Business Wisdom and 

how do you get it? That isa 
question that means more to you than 
any of the newspaper excitements. 

Here is a _ definition—Business 
Wisdom is an accumulation of per- 
sonal experience and the experience 
of others. Mainly, it consists of the 
ideas, methods and principles used by 
successful men in the development of 
their businesses. 

How do you get it? Partly by 
learning from your own successes 
and failures, but mainly by the study 
of other successful men. 


Study the men at the top—that is 
the one best way to reach the top 
yourself. 


In fact, the one best test of any 
man’s wisdom is his attitude towards 
successful men. 


The. fools and the featherheads 
sneer at the successful. They rant 
and jibe and denounce. Their only 
wish is to pull down the successful 
man and rob him of his money. 


But the wise man studies the suc- 
cess of others. He respects it and he 
tries to imitate it as nearly as he can. 
—The Efficiency Magazine. 

a oh aa 


Heaven never helps the man who 
will not act.—Sophocles. 
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Training for 30 Years Ahead ; 





How Dean Schneider Guides Young Business Men— Fitting the 
Man to the Job— Seven Limiting Factors of Production 


* Herman Schneider 


(Impressions from an Interview with R. P. Crawford) 


T the University of Cincinnati 

we run what might be called 

a factory. It is the job of 
seventy members of the faculty of the 
College of Engineering and Com- 
merce to keep 1,000 young business 
men and engineers successfully em- 
ployed at man-sized jobs in the fac- 
tories and offices of Ohio half of their 
time, and at their studies half the 
time. Good times and bad times, our 
institution must be kept 


marketing end. The office jobs to 
which men trained in commerce as- 
pired had to do largely with the mar- 
keting of the product. But heads of 
corporations told us that what they 
really needed was men with a thor- 
ough knowledge of production de- 
tails as well as marketing—men who 
could go out and talk the language of 
the shop. The men who were trained 
exclusively for the “office end” of 


best fit them for competent bankers. 
The point was this: these young men, 
as bankers, would be called upon con- 
stantly to lend money to various busi- 
nesses, and, if they knew from practi- 
cal experience the needs of a business, 
they could be of practical assistance 


. to the bank’s customers, and at the 


same time best serve the bank’s in- 

terests. 
After two years of actual produc- 
tion work the student is fitted 





running. 

For more than fifteen years 
we trained engineers and tech- 
nical men on the co-operative 
plan; that is, they worked and 
went to school at the same 
time. One shift of students 
worked two weeks, while the 
other shift stayed at the 
college ; then the workers came 
back to their studies, and the 
others went out and took their 
jobs. 

Two years ago, when the 
College of Commerce was 
merged with the College of 
Engineering, it fell to our lot 
to begin training business men, 
as well as engineers. We 
began training them on that 
same co-operative plan. You 
will probably picture these 
aspiring young business men 
sitting on stools, sorting out 
the morning mail or acting as 
grown-up office boys—as one 
usually pictures a business 
man beginning at the foot of 








the ladder. But they do 
nothing of the kind. 

Strange as it may seem, you 
will find most of these com- 
mercial students out in the 
shops, actually making things. 
They are working in the fac- 
tories, with their engineering 
brothers, making cash registers 
or soap or electrical appliances. 
They go through two years of 
that before they begin to think 
about tackling a job inside an office. 


When we planned our commercial 
course, we gave thought to the kind 
of a foundation a business man should 
have. We made a study of the needs 
of business. We found that quite 
a gap existed in most businesses be- 
tween the production end and the 





*Dean, College of Engineering and Com- 
merce, University of Cincinnati. 


Dean Herman Schneider, of the University of 
Cincinnati, is one of the remarkable figures in the 
.educational and business world. Sixteen years 
ago he startled both college authorities and the 
business world by announcing a course of in- 
struction in the Engineering College of the 
University which would permit students to divide 
their time equally between the factories of Cin- 
cinnati and the classrooms. 
wouldn’t work, but it did work. Doctor Schneider 
is now dean of the College of Engineering and 


Commerce 


business were almost entirely igno- 
rant of production details. 

A short time ago we had a call 
from a large bank for men capable 
of developing into responsible offi- 
cials. We carefully considered the 
type of training that a bank official 
should have. We discussed it with 
the officers of that bank. And we 
came to the same conclusion ; that two 
years of industrial training would 
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to begin work in the admin- 
istration and marketing end of 
the business. He is shifted to 
the purchasing, the sales, the 
accounting, and similar depart- 
ments. Two of our boys, after 
two months, were placed in 
charge of a small office, alter- 
nating every two weeks. In 
six months they had become 
the office managers in charge 
of forty people. During the 
two weeks each month that 
they spent at school they re- 
ceived technical training in 
economics, finance, marketing, 
and other commercial sub- 
jects. 

The great trouble has 
usually been that the men in 
the production end lacked the 
technical knowledge and the 
business education that would 
enable them to work up to 
executive positions, while the 
men in the white-collar jobs 
lacked the knowledge of pro- 
duction that would enable 
them to secure the coveted 
positions. The man that has 
both is well fitted for advance- 
ment. 

My second suggestion to the 
young man forging ahead on 
his own responsibility, or to 
the older men having the 
younger men in hand, is to 
take a look into the future. 
It is rather unfortunate that 
most people think first in 
terms of the present, then in terms of 
the past, and, finally, in terms of the 
future. When I started out years 
ago as a civil engineer, wooden 
bridges were going out and steel 
bridges were coming in. But the 
faculty of the school where I had 
studied was still concerning itself 
with the erection of wooden bridges, 
little realizing that its graduates were 
not going to build wooden bridges. 
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We had to learn bridge building all 
over again after graduation. 

What we try to do at the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati is to train men for 
their next thirty years of work. 

It often happens that our minds 
are so befogged by the present that 
we fail to look into the future. That 
is why most people are over-excited 
in booms and over-depressed in 
periods of depression. They can’t 
see the future, for the present is 
always standing in the way. 

Most young business men would 
do well to use some simple system 
of forecasting business conditions. 
It is not always wise to go entirely 
on the advice of other people, as many 
learned during the recent boom. Long 
ago the College of Engineering and 
Commerce devised a system of its 
own for determining business con- 
ditions, by means of what we call the 
“seven limiting factors of produc- 
tion.” 

We had more than a purely aca- 
demic interest in studying these 
business cycles. Our own business 
resembled that of running a factory. 
Without jobs for our men, our co- 
operative plan of education would im- 
mediately go to pieces. 

While things were still running at 
full speed, we analyzed to learn what 
was going to happen. Long before 


the depression came, our plans were 
made. Many of our students at that 
time. were putting in one-half their 


time working in machine-tool plants. 
It was not difficult to see that in a 
depression there would be less de- 
mand for machinery and machine 
products, and consequently the plants 
would have to cut down their forces. 
That is why, as the depression ap- 
proached, we gradually moved our 
co-operative students into other lines 
of work. 

We had studied conditions and 
chosen industries that would not be 
so seriously affected. For instance, 
people would still have laundry work 
done, and laundry companies would 
need laundry machinery. People 
would have to consume heat, light, 
and power ; public utility plants would 
keep on operating. People would 
still eat bread, and there would be a 
demand for baking machinery. 

There are seven limiting factors 
of production, which indicate the 
healthy or unhealthy state of business 
at any given time. Here they are, al- 
though I am not stating them in the 
order of importance—that depends 
on which is the most essential at the 
time: 

1—Demand. 

2—Fluid capital, or credit. 

3—Transportation. 

4—Labor. 

5—Raw material. 

6—Equipment. 

7—Power, including coal supply. . 

When one of these factors is ob- 
viously out of line, the whole busi- 


ness structure is in serious danger of 
tumbling. During the war we had 
all the demand for our products that 
we could possibly supply. We also 
had the fluid capital and credit. 
Transportation was the limiting fac- 
tor. If your office were a factory, 
you would have to have aisles to take 
the materials to and from the ma- 
chines. The United States is one 
great factory and the railroads are 
the aisles. Of course, during the 
war, labor was also a limiting factor. 
During the recent boom, transporta- 
tion was a limiting factor, and gradu- 
ally affected the other factors. When- 
ever business is sick or in too active 
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versity of Cincinnati 


a state to be permanent, one or more 
of these things is out of line. 

To-day the limiting factor is 
largely demand. As the depression 
approached, credit became more and 
more the limiting factor, coupled 
with a decreasing demand for our 
goods. To-day credit conditions 
have eased up and money is not hard 
to secure. We have plenty of labor, 
the railroads can haul anything we 
can give them to haul, the low prices 
for raw products indicate plenty of 
raw material, and the factories have 
equipment for taking care of all the 
orders they can get. A prolonged coal 
strike might make power the limiting 
factor. But, with an increasing de- 
mand for manufactured products, we 
shall soon be on the road to pros- 
perity. 

To-day we don’t need to do so 
much worrying about getting sick, as 
about getting well. We are better 
off when convalescing than when 
about to succumb to an illness. As- 
suming that there are no complica- 
tions in our international financial 
affairs, we should be well on our way 
toward recovery by the fall of 1922. 

The modern business man has an- 
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other responsibility, aside from that 
of keeping his factory operating at 
a profit. His is the responsibility of 
keeping the young men in his busi- 
ness from falling into the wrong line 
of work. It is not too much to say 
that the right man at the right job 
makes for a profitable and contented 
factory. 

Fortunately, many managers. real- 
ize this and are looking for some 
ready means of accomplishing it. 
And, unfortunately, a group of so- 
called psychologists have come for- 
ward with cock-sure rule-of-thumb 
methods of placing men and women 
in their lifework. No one would wel- 
come more than we some quick and 
sure method of determining the apti- 
tudes of young people; it would sim- 
plify our work tremendously. None 
of the psychological tests have stood 
the test with us. 

But there is one method that is as 
old as the hills—that of testing men 
on the job. In our work of fitting 
several thousand college students to 
their life careers, we have found of 
most value a plan that takes into con- 
sideration the fact that there are cer- 
tain broad types of men. This meth- 
od ts not new, but it is the only re- 
liable one we can find. Of course, a 
number of men fit into several of 
these different types, and are suited 
to a job that requires that combina- 
tion of characteristics. We have 
classified practically all of the men 
we have had to deal with into the 
following types: 


1—Certain men possess physical 
strength; others do not. 

2—Some men are gifted entirely 
with manual dexterity; others with 
mental dexterity. Some have both. 
Those with mental dexterity would 
make good designers, inspectors, ex- 
ecutives, or writers; those with man- 
ual dexterity would make good 
machinists, moulders, and masons. 

3—Certain men have a settled, 
routine disposition; others, a roving 
disposition. The first like to get up 
at a certain time, take a certain 
street car, do a certain job day after 
day. The second like to move about, 
see new people, and do new things. 
The first would be good shopmen; 
the second, good railroad men or out- 
door carpenters. 

4—There are two general types of 
men—outdoor men and indoor men. 
One doesn’t mind the blizzard; the 
other hugs the warm fire. 

S—Some men naturally assume 
responsibility ; others naturally evade 
it. 

_6—Some men are original ; others 
directive. The second put the sug- 
gestions of the first into effect. The 
first might be good window trimmers 
but poor department store managers. 
Some men possess both traits. A 
partnership with both types of men 
is usually successful. 

(Continued on page 184) 
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Is Washington Now Business 
Capital of Americar 


HE old, easy-going, over- 
grown Southern village that 
used to be the National Capital 
no longer exists. In the last five 
years Washington has become a truly 
metropolitan city, though the change 
has been more atmospheric than 
physical. 

Washington has become the busi- 
ness as well as the political capital of 
the nation. 

Foreign embassies are no longer 
hives of political activity; they are 
business offices, housed in modern of- 
fice buildings and employing hun- 
dreds of clerks as compared with 
scores or only tens a few years ago. 
And American business men, farmers, 
and labor interests are represented by 
more than 200 organizations: having 
headquarters in Washington. 

If you look over the daily register 
at any of the Washington hotels 
nowadays, you will find a surprising 
number of scrawled signatures of 
business leaders. If you examine a 
list of conventions held in Washing- 
ton during any time of the year, you 
will note that such organizations as 
the W. C. T. U., the D. A. R., and 
the G. A. R. are no longer the chief 
pilgrims to the seat of government. 
You will find that banking, foreign 
trade, retailing, mining, and manufac- 
turing conventions are in the ascen- 
dency. If you scan the directories of 
the big office buildings, you will dis- 
cover an unusually large number of 
business headquarters and branch 
offices. 

Instead of finding a heavily laden 
air of diplomacy, on a recent visit to 
the British Embassy, I discovered an 
establishment resembling a big for- 
eign agency of a gigantic British cor- 
poration. 

“Politics? Why, my dear fellow, 
only a small portion of our daily 
work here has to do with politics,” 
said the man who took me through the 
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office building where the embassy’s 
chancery work is done. “At least 75 
per cent. of our work has to do with 
business, trade, commerce. Until a 
few years ago, all the embassy of- 
fices and all the work, clerical and 
otherwise, was done in the embassy 
proper, but the growth of non-diplo- 
matic functions made it necessary to 
erect this office structure. Where the 
work used to require the services of 
only thirty or forty persons, the em- 
bassy now has a force of several 
hundred. This is due chiefly to the 
increased volume of trade matters 
now clearing through the channels of 
diplomacy.” 


From Politics to Business 


The change that has occurred at 
the British Embassy, which is the 
largest, is to be noted at nearly all 
of the embassies and legations. 

Until a few years ago, diplomacy 
was almost entirely political, and the 
majority of those who handled the 
affairs of the foreign diplomatic es- 
tablishments in Washington were 
experts in subjects having to do with 
international relations of the political 
sort. The ambassador, or minister, 
then as now, was of course a diplo- 
matist, and the executive staff was 
composed of a corps of secretaries, 
also diplomatists, and the military 
and perhaps naval attaches. 

Now there is scarcely a diplomatic 
establishment which hasn’t its trade 
attache ; the bigger ones have several, 
together with special-experts in dif- 
ferent lines of trade. 

The metamorphosis of Washing- 
ton from a political to a business 
center began before the war, and the 
progress of its transformation was 
accelerated by the war. But the de- 
velopment is not confined to the 
machinery and the channels of inter- 
national diplomacy. It extends, per- 


haps more pronouncedly, to our own 
Government. 

But, of course, Washington never 
will be a business metropolis, as 
George Washington, calculating on 
what was then firm ground, expected 
it to be. Actual local trade transac- 
tions count for little; manufacturing 
operations are negligible. 

Hence the change in Washington 
reflects a change in government—and 
it is so tremendous that its full im- 
port cannot yet be gauged. The Na- 
tional Government of pre-1914 days 
belongs now to another era, as much 
as does that of pre-1861 days. 

And the change is reflected no- 
where more pointedly than in the 
relation between the business world 
and the center of government. This 
new relation began many years ago, 
when the Federal Government, 
through such instrumentalities as the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
and such statutes as the Sherman 
Anti-trust law, began to take more 
than common law and taxing interest 
in the conduct of business. 

But only in the last few years has 
the new relation of Government to- 
wards business expressed itself 
pronouncedly in the atmosphere of 
Washington. The National Capital 
long continued to be chiefly the haven 
of politicians, of the holders and 
seekers of public jobs, of wonder- 
eyed tourists, and coy newly-weds. 
It is still a haven for them, but, while 
they still dominate the scene nu- 
merically, they no longer fix the 
milieu. 

Even the politician of the tradi- 
tional type is being crowded into a 
back seat. 

If you are interested in an impor- 
tant item of legislation or even of 
administration, it will be a waste of 
time, almost, for you to write to 
members of Congress or the depart- 
ments and bureaus—that is, if you 
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want results. The thing to do is to 
take it up with some outside organi- 
zation. 

“I can pick five men who have no 
official connection with the Govern- 
ment in Washington who, by working 
in concert, could get virtually any 
‘measure they advocate through Con- 
gress,” a high official of the Govern- 
ment declared recently. 

The five men he would select are 
not lobbyists; that is, not the kind 
of operators the word “lobbyist” 
brings to mind. In fact, the old type 
of good-mixer lobbyist, the adept 
corruptionist, has all but disap- 
peared. The five men he would 
select work entirely in the open. Each 
probably has a big office and a nu- 
merous staff of clerks and assistants 
and draws a big salary. All of the 
five probably would be representa- 
tives of groups, organized on the basis 
of commodities or occupations and 
maintaining agencies in Washington 
for the purpose of protecting or pro- 
moting their interests. 

All organizations of that type in 
Washington are not offshoots of busi- 
ness. Some are mere faddist outfits, 
others are political, many have to do 
wholly with moral questions or 
economic theories. Those having to 
do with agriculture and labor are 
the leading ones of the occupational 
type. But out of the more than 200 
organizations which now maintain 
Washington headquarters, one-third 
to one-half are business organiza- 
tions. Some of them, like the Na- 
tional Manufacturers’ Association, 
the forerunner of all business estab- 
lishments in Washington, cover more 
than one industry. The United 
States Chamber of Commerce, for 
example, represents practically all 
business, as it is the Washington 
headquarters for virtually all the 
chambers of commerce in the coun- 
try, and in its membership are indi- 
viduals from all lines of industry. It 
is now erecting a large office build- 
ing to house its rapidly expanding 
activities; and the’ structure is 
already being referred to as the 
“Business Capitol” of the United 
States. 

Then most of the industries are 
represented separately by their trade 
organizations, like the National Coal 
Association, the Petroleum Institute, 
and the National Canners’ Associa- 
tion. Even some branches of retail- 
ing now have association representa- 
tion in Washington. 

The United States Chamber of 
Commerce takes frequent polls of its 
membership on important questions 
before Congress. It merely submits 
the results to Congress, which cannot 
ignore them, for they speak the opin- 
ion of all the business men in the 
country. 

The farm bloc is not essentially a 
Congressional entity. Its “center of 


gravity” exists, not at the Capitol, 
but in the Washington offices of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. 
To a very large extent the farm bloc 
merely carries out orders issued by 
the farm organizations, chiefly the 
Farm Bureau’ Federation, which 
brought. the bloc into existence and 
supplies its motive force. Even the 


-strategy of the farm bloc generally 


has been developed by persons having 
no atithority over legislation. 

And even legislative log-rolling is 
passing from the halls of Congress 
to outsiders. It is not unusual for 
the directors of groups whose inter- 
ests conflict at certain points to meet 
and decide on compromises which 
Congress merely is asked to ratify. 
Recently, for instance, outsiders 
who speak for organized farmers 
have been sitting around a table with 
men who speak for the railroads, the 
two groups discussing plans whereby 
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Government have also increased its 
contact with business. The injection 
of Government into business neces- 
sarily leads to the injection of busi- 
ness into the avenues of Government 
control. 

But the self-protective or aggres- 
sive instinct dogs not account for al! 
the changes that have come about in 
the relation of busifiess and govern- 
ment. During the war the capable 
man of private affairs was ascendant 
in the actual conduct of government 
at Washington. In many war ac- 
tivities, like those of the War 
Industries Board and the Food Ad- 
ministration, trade organizations 
became substantially operative parts 
of the Government. Many organiza- 
tions then formed for the purpose of 
establishing complete liaison with 
war activities: have continued in ex- 
istence. And the relations between 
them and the Government have been 








A model of the new office building being erected in Washington by the 
United States Chamber of Commerce to house its rapidly expanding activi- 


ties. 


The structure is already being referred to as the “Business Capitol” 


of the United States 


they may agree on legislation affect- 
ing transportation. The tariff bill now 
passing through Congress is largely 
a compromise between farmers and 
manufacturers, and the chief features 
of the measure were arranged wholly 
outside the halls of Congress. 

These changes in Washington are 
attributable to many influences. The 
chief one is the broad extension of 
Federal Government activities. Even 
the matter of taxes is sufficient to all 
but revolutionize the contact between 
the Federal Government and the man 
of business. 

Heretofore, the business man rarely 
thought of Federal taxation, except 
as any citizen having to help support 
the Government would think of it. 
If his line was affected by the tariff, 
he gave some attention to legislation 
having to do therewith. The subject 
came up as a rule only every five or 
six years. Everyone will recall how 
the discussion of tariff bills used to 
displace in general interest—for the 
time being—virtually all other na- 
tional questions. This, as exempli- 
fied during recent months, is no 
longer so. The tariff bill which has 
been under discussion for the last 
several months has caused hardly a 
ripple of excitement. Other subjects 
surmount it in importance. 

The regulatory activities of the 


continued, in some form, for the mu- 
tual advantage of all concerned. Thus, 
the Department of Commerce has 
become very largely a national board 
of trade, in close harmony with or- 
ganized business, the purpose being 
to link governmental with private 
facilities, in promoting healthy trade. 

Whatever the elemental desirability 
of these trends in the National Gov- 
ernment, there is likely to be no ma- 
terial going back to former conditions. 
Regulatory activities, no matter how 
inadequately justified in the begin- 
ning, soon become necessities. When 
one once leans on government for 
support, one’s full capacity for self- 
sustenance is rarely, if ever, reestab- 
lished. Likewise, when government 
begins to lean on others, it continues 
to do so. 

In other words, the ramifying 
structure of outside organization 
which has developed in Washington 
is becoming a necessity, not only for 
the elements it represents, but also 
for the government. Therefore, it 
will continue, and perhaps grow in 
strength, efficiency, and importance. 
And Washington more and more will 
take on full identity as the business 
capital of the United States. He who 
scorns or ignores this big fact of our 
national life will make a serious mis- 
take. 











Fairs and Foreign Irade 






Many Countries Take Part in Important European Commercial 
Exhibitions—U. S. Rarely Represented 


rest a little from his fight 

against prehistoric beast and 
historic hunger, he has wanted two 
things: barter and talk. To get these 
he was willing to forego predatory 
habit and love of fighting—at times. 
And out of this desire for accumula- 
tion of things worldly, or of novelty 
—whether the novelty of possession 
or that other novelty, the desire to see 
and to hear some new thing—have 
come the extensions of commodity 
exchange and of spoken sentences 
which have culminated in commerce 
and conversation. 

But there was another need of 
mankind, whether in the animal or 
the human instinct. That was play. 
It found material and audience in the 
gatherings for the exchange of prod- 
ucts and of news of regions for- 
eign to the individual hemmed in by 
physical limitations and by fear of 
the great unknown. And so the car- 
nival was born long before its name. 

Modern times have evolved the 
fair, the market, the exhibition, the 
exposition. It is not necessary to 
differentiate these. They represent 
the same idea and, in essence, the 
same results aimed at. But their 
use, their value, their human and 
political utility remain the same. 
The Lyons Fair of to-day is the same 
that came down from the Roman 
emperors. Perhaps the first charter 
now known, that of the fair of St. 
Denys, Paris, granted to the monks 
“for the glory of God, and the honor 
of St. Denys at his festival,” by 
Dagobert, king of the Franks, ex- 
plains the preeminence of Paris as 
the centre of exquisite taste and of 
the finesse of luxurious civilization. 

From 1193 to its abolition in 1855, 
St. Bartholomew Fair is part of Eng- 
lish History. The Leipzig fairs em- 
body the development of Deutschland 
for centuries. The fair of Nijni 
Novgorod is the symbol of Asiatic 
crowd, commerce, and _ contacts. 
And whether Gingerbread Fair, or 
Horse Fair, or Book Fair, or Fur 
Fair, or universal fair, the fair satis- 
fies many needs of the individual 
community or general society. 

Philadelphia finds no way more 
fitting to celebrate the One Hundred 
and Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
Declaration of Independence than a 
projected World’s Fair. Revival of 
international relations, sundered by a 
world war, or stimulation of the com- 
merce of nations newly arisen on old 
nationalities, looks largely to fairs 


S INCE the time when man could 





By A. Guyot Cameron 


as the means of economic salvation. 
It is this last aspect that should force 
its potential into the minds and the 
plans of the United States and its 
producers and distributors. 

The year 1922 is to see 165 fairs 
and exhibitions considered of suf- 
ficient importance to be chronicled 
as of international interest. Of these 
115 occur in the first half of the year, 
48 in the second half, and 2 are to be 
floating exhibitions for foreign trade. 
But of the total many are limited to 
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At fair time immense crowds throng 
the streets of Leipzig, Germany— 
crowds that represent business men 
from every corner of the globe 


district or will not reach far beyond 
national confines, and many are of 
specific character. These, however, 
are of as much trade importance as 
the fairs that are of wider inclusion 
of products, natural and commercial. 

Let us suppose that United States 
trade is really seeking the large for- 
eign outlet which, since the war 
period, it has repeatedly declared 
that it was to its own and to the inter- 
est of the United States that it should 
have. How will this trade achieve 
the victory over existing conditions, 
or, in the legitimate struggle of com- 
merce with other nations, capture the 
great trade fields that lie fallow for 
the next few years to the plow of 
publicity and the seed of sample? 
And how will the industrial forces 
of this country educate the world to 
many of the factors of modern so- 
ciety which have passed from the 
realm of luxury to the state of daily 
necessity, once adopted? 


The answer lies largely in the ob- 
ject-lesson. And that object-lesson 
consists in participation with the fair 
and in competition with the rest of 
the world ready to learn from the 
United States, whatever may be the 
pang that the primacy of the United 
States in many directions may bring. 

Every economic fence was thrown 
down by the war. These fences have 
not been rebuilt as yet. Racial or 
political antagonisms, trade jealous- 
ies, commercial ignorance have had 
to give way to need. The United 
States stepped into a commercial in- 
heritance that seemed stupendous in 
its possibilities. 

It is useless to analyze again the 
causes for a turn in this tide of op- 
portunity. But it is wise never to 
forget what is going on under the 
surface in the oppositions and ma- 
chinations of hostile or even sup- 
posedly friendly international sources 
and contacts. There are some strange 
doings in that line. There are some 
hypocrisies that should become his- 
torical. To one who has had oppor- 
tunity to learn, to see or to read 
data, there are very unpleasant and 
dangerous things to note and to 
neutralize in the insidious efforts and 
the active hatreds towards the United 
States of commercial rivals. 

There is, however, one powerful 
way to antidote many of these subtle 
and strong attacks upon our com- 
mercial power and our goods—show 
them. Show the goods. And show 
the people. The best way is by the 
fair. 

For, of the ways open to the pro- 
ducer and to the distributor to gain 
international trade which ultimately 
means world dominance, in a proper 
sense, none has the power of the 
fair. Cycles of centuries have proved 
this. This does not in the least 
minimize the other great factors in 
publicity and in the production of 
orders. Advertising will continue to 
mold the mental attitude and appre- 
ciations of the man and the woman 
who read. Correspondence will ap- 
peal to millions more who do not feel 
superior to information or fail in 
sympathy with the effort of the ad- 
vertiser, large or small. Traveling 
salesmen may add the needed- human 
touch in “putting over” sales. 

But, just as the war gave us our 
fill of “drives” and post-war times 
have run into the ground “block 
parties” and “community” this and 
that, so the internationally pathetic 
efforts of trade, industry, and com- 
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merce, to right themselves by fairs 
and to earn living and debt-paying 
possibilities, are perhaps being over- 
done. There are criticisms that have 
foundation. It is argued that fairs 
do not help the distribution of staple 
or of standardized articles. It is 
claimed that they affect particularly 
and favorably the creation of wider 
markets for luxuries. It is said that 
they do not reach results in the ex- 
tension of overseas trade, and that 
their effect is limited to nations in 
close contact with the country of 
the fair and does not pass into inter- 
continental fields. Yes and no. Yet 
nothing can ever remove the para- 
mount human element in the fair. 
Upon this human side lies enormous 
economic potential. And with the 
expansion of the facilities for uni- 
versal trade comes the elimination 
of international obstacles, and the in- 
crease of the opportunity for leader- 
ship in distribution. 

Were the greatness of opportunity 
to be seized, there would be repre- 
sentation by commerce in the United 
States at the following fairs thts 
year : 

K6nigsberg, Utrecht, Lyons, Leip- 
zig, Posen, Prague, Barcelona, Bres- 
lau, Vienna, Riga, Manila, Algiers, 
Frankfort-on-Main, Brussels, Milan, 
Trieste, Quito, Budapest, Lisbon, 
Padua, Buenos Aires, Bordeaux, Lju- 
bljana, (Leibach, Jugoslavia), Li- 
berec (Reichenberg, Czechoslovakia), 
Danzig, Rio de Janiero, Bandoeng 
(Java). 

What is the United States doing 
‘to foster these possibilities ? 

As publicity, the Viennese Fair is- 
sues its data in twelve languages. At 
the first annual Commercial Fair of 
Brussels in 1920, there were 1,602 
exhibitors belonging to fourteen 
countries; in 1921 there were 2,347. 
How many were from the United 
States? It is not good policy nor 
perhaps wise economics to specify too 
clearly. At the Utrecht Fair last 
year, apart from some representation 
by authorized European agents, there 
were only five or six direct participa- 
tions from this country. 

Bordeaux is reviving its ancient 
glories. It is one of the great natural 
markets of the world. The first time 
that it is mentioned it is called the 
Greek name Emporion (Emporium), 
meaning “Fair Place” or “Industrial 
Station.” A great Gallic market un- 
der the Romans, it was the greatest 
market of Gaul on the ocean side, 
traders coming to it from Spain and 
Portugal and their colonies, from 
Brittany, the Rhine, the Scheldt, from 
Provence and Italy, from Greece and 
the Levant. As great modern railway 
centre; as natural terminus of the 
Panama Carial route; and as centre 
of a large tourist transit; a large field 
is opened through Bordeaux for the 
introduction of the products of the 
United States. The French, the in- 








ternational, and the foreign coasting 
trade (Africa, South America, and 
French colonies), starting from 
Bordeaux make it an extraordinarily 
important distributor of commercial 
and industrial products. 

In the spring of 1921, the Prague 
Sample Fair had 2,500 exhibitors. 
Only 5 per cent. of these were for- 
eigners. Business transacted amount- 
ed to 1,250,000,000 Czecho-Slovak 
crowns. The fair in the fall had 2,- 
274 exhibitors. 

There has been no greater tribute 
to French spirit than that, in the 
throes of 1916—year of Verdun—the 
city of Lyons inaugurated an inter- 
national trade fair and laid plans for 

















© Underwood & Underwood. 


This is how an enterprising manu- 
facturer of leather goods advertised 
his wares at the Leipzig Fair 


future commercial development. The 
world answered that faith. Success 
has been so great as to compel two 
fairs a year, but division of trade 
sections makes it unnecessary for 
buyers to visit the fair twice in the 
same year. The Lyons fair is solely 
for wholesale buyers. The markets 
of the world converge at Lyons 
through buyers. A $5,000,000 Fair 
Palace provides housing for over 5,- 
000 exhibitors. Its publicity is un- 
surpassed. It is distinctly a trade 
fair, for commercial men who give 
and take orders for future deliveries. 

In 1916 the number of exhibitors 
at Lyons was 1,342. In 1917, they 
had increased to 2,614. In 1918, 
there were 3,182, and in 1919 the total 
was 5,855, of whom almost 2,000 
were from other countries than 
France. The business transacted in 
1916 amounted to 95,000,000 francs. 
In 1917, it rose to 410,000,000 francs. 
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In 1918, it was 750,000,000 francs. 
And in 1919, the sum was 1,035,000.- 
000 francs. During the Spring Fair 
of 1921 the average daily attendance 
has run from 50,000 to 100,000 on 
days of free entrance. On days 
limited to buyers only, the attendance 
has been about 15,000 daily. 

For 654 years the Leipzig Fair 
has been historic for more reasons 
than one. The Leipzig Sample 
Fair is unique in that it is in the midst 
of the heart of the city of Leipzig. 
Over forty fair palaces are in the 
streets of business. These are large 
fair stores or shops, generally devoted 
to one business or its allied industries. 
These buildings match the archi- 
tecture of ancient German towns but 
are modern in all their equipment. 
At fair time immense crowds throng 
the streets, crowds that represent 
serious-minded business. Yet gala 
decorations, carnival costumes. on 
sandwich-men, street scenes recalling 
mediaeval times, give kaleidoscopic 
effects and kirmess spirit. With 
sample depots in private buildings 
such as banks, and with the halls of 
the International Exhibition of 1913- 
1914 used for technical, electrical, 
building construction, hygiene and 
photographic arts, almost one hun- 
dred structures are occupied by the 
main and supplementary Leipzig 
fairs. 

Switzerland, Sweden, Austria, and 
Czech-Slovakia have permanent build- 
ings of their own. In 1892 Ber- 
lin tried to turn to itself the Sample 
Fair. But Leipzig saved itself. The 
city built in 1894-1896 a fair palace 
at a cost of 3,000,000 marks. In 
1907-1909 it built another costing 7,- 
000,000 marks. Fair house after 
fair house followed at public and 
private initiative. Over 75,000,000 
gold marks have been put into the 
Leipzig fair palaces. During the war 
two new palaces were constructed at 
a cost of 7,000,000 marks. And a 
thirty-storied structure, the fair tow- 
er, is projected at a cost of 100,000,- 
000 marks. 

It is the tribute of the founder of 
the modern Lyons Fair, Senator 
Edouard Herriot, Mayor of Lyons, 
that in Leipzig the largest business is 
transacted with the smallest means in 
the shortest time and in the narrowest 
space. This business reaches into the 
billions of marks. Upon its exhibitors 
depend 2,000,000 workers. From 
the 1,377 exhibitors of 1897, the 
number rose in the spring fair of 
1900 to 2,317; and from the 4,253 
exhibitors of spring, 1914, to 14,069 
in the fall of 1920, 12,000 in the fall 
of 1921, and 15,000 in the spring of 
1922, mostly Germans. 

F. W. Woolworth & Co. purchased 
merchandise to the value of $2,500,- 
000 from the Leipzig Fair. Let the 
United States exhibit and sell there 
and elsewhere many times that 
amount. 











Selling 


the West with a Smile 


—How Irade-Mark Does It 


UT West there is a peculiar 
smile of a certain “individual” 


that probably is better known 
to more people than any other smile 
in the United States. It is the smile 
of Saving Sam, an “individual” 
created by an artist’s brush. 

Stop any motorist in the West, say, 
from Denver to the Pacific Coast, 
ask him if he recognizes a likeness 
of Saving Sam and, nine times out 
of ten, he will answer: 

“Why, that’s the little fellow that 
runs the Western Auto Supply Com- 
pany.’ 

This answer isn’t exactly correct, 
because the Western Auto Supply 
Company, a $3,000,000 corporation 
with a chain of forty-five retail stores 
scattered throughout the West, is run 
by George Pepperdine, as president, 
and Mrs. George Pepperdine, as vice- 
president. But Saving Sam, with his 
radiant smile, is the “individual” who 
plays the leading role in bringing in 
customers. 

There is probably no other sec- 
tional trade-mark in the United 
States—that is, a trade-mark that, 
because of a restricted sales territory, 
is not nationally advertised—that can 
claim a greater following than Sav- 
ing Sam. As a matter of fact, he 
is so well-known that Mr. and Mrs. 
Pepperdine could take down every 
other sign and exclusively’ feature 
Saving Sam and his smile, without 
losing any great amount of trade. 

Ask Mr. Pepperdine what he 
would sell Sam’s smile for and he 
vigorously replies: 

“Money couldn’t buy it. I'll ven- 
ture to say that Saving Sam is the 
most widely known character in the 
Western States. And, in my opin- 
ion, he is the world’s greatest sales- 
man.” 

The wide acquaintance gained by 
Saving Sam is due to an advertising 
campaign prosecuted with remark- 
able efficiency and _ thoroughness. 
Western Auto Supply Company is 
one of the West’s most extensive 
advertisers, and the success it has 











baie Sam on a Folder 





By Roy Alden 





Saving Sam’s smile dominates all transactions in the stores of the Western 
Auto Supply Company. Either on cardboard or in plaster of Paris the famous 
trademark that generates such a splendid atmosphere of good cheer in the 
45 retail establishments of this big organization is here, there, everywhere. 
And every employee of the Western Auto Supply Company must know the 
value of a smile in business and he must be able to give a practical demon- 
stration of his knowledge of that value every time he waits on a customer 


attained in a few years is regarded as 
one of the greatest recent achieve- 
ments in the retail merchandising 
field. Through a prospect system 
developed in all sections of the west- 
ern field by its chain of forty-five 
retail establishments, the company 
carries its sales message to every 
motorist in its trading territory and 
to thousands of prospective motor- 
ists. The moment a person becomes 
a car owner he goes on the mailing 
list of one of the stores of the com- 
pany. Extensive newspaper and bill- 
board advertising, followed up with 
direct-by-mail matter, forms the 
backbone of the campaign to reach 
the trade in the cities and towns, with 
the smiling face of Saving Sam in- 
variably featured. To the outlying 
communities, too far removed from 
one of the company’s stores to invite 
personal patronage, catalogs are sent, 
with a circular letter soliciting mail- 
order business. 





It has been aptly said that the busi- 
ness has been built on a smile, for the 
atmosphere of good cheer is not con- 
fined to the advertisements. The 
customer finds every employee of the 
same good-natured stock as the gin- 
gery little fellow who is the famous 
trade-mark. 

Every employee must know the 
value of a smile in business, and he 
must be able to give a_ practical 
demonstration of his knowledge of 
that value every time he waits on a 
customer. 

Every possible opportunity is 
seized to give Saving Sam an oppor- 
tunity to let his smile beam on cus- 
tomers or prospective customers. He 
is always found in the display win- 
dows and inside the store he appears 
in plaster of Paris on the counters 
and on top of shelves, silently greet- 
ing all who enter, with the out- 
stretched glad hand. Look at the 
price tag, and Saving Sam with his 
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smile is seen pictured alongside. 
Carry away purchases that have been 
wrapped up, and Saving Sam goes 
with you on the label. He is here, 
there, everywhere, with Western mo- 
torists. 

The Western Auto Supply Com- 
pany, to use the words of its founder, 
began on capital not larger than an 
acorn and it has grown to a mighty 
oak, although it is still in its infancy. 
Five dollars, saved from a salary of 
$15 a week as a stenographer and 
bookkeeper, ‘comprised the initial 
capital, and this entire amount was 
spent in advertising. While Pepper- 
dine worked in a retail house at Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, he took a special 
interest in circulars and catalogs 
which came to the office, and he began 
to formulate in his own mind the idea 
that he also could build up a business. 

While his wages as a stenographer 
and bookkeeper were scarcely enough 
to keep the home fires burning, he 
managed somehow or other to save 
$5. He invested this money in post- 
age stamps after he had induced a 
Kansas City printer to extend him 
sufficient credit to print 5,000 cir- 
culars. While he worked during the 
day as a stenographer, his wife sent 
out the circulars to motorists in the 
surrounding countryside, using the 
address, “Post Office Station E, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.,” and the name, “West- 
ern Auto Supply Company.” 

Pepperdine had no stock. When 
the orders came in with checks at- 
tached, he obtained the goods from 
the wholesale house and filled them. 
He made a profit of $100 the first 
month; then he gave up his job and 
rented a garage show window, 8 by 
10 feet. This was in March, 1909. 
He spent $20 for a show case and 
$16 for a desk. He won the confi- 
dence of a wholesale house and was 
able to get a consignment of $100 
worth of merchandise, with the un- 
derstanding that settlement would be 
made each week for goods sold. He 
invested every cent he could spare in 
circular matter and sent it out. His 
business grew proportionately as he 
added another thousand or five thou- 
sand to: his mailing list. The West- 
ern Auto Supply Company had a 
gross turnover of $12,000 during the 
first year. 

During the second year—1910—he 
created a special advertising depart- 
ment and invested as heavily as pos- 
sible in printer’s ink, with the result 
that his books showed a gross business 
of $22,000. The next year he used 
two-color circulars and his faith in 
the pulling power of advertising was 
again justified. 

In 1915, Pepperdine sold the con- 
trolling interest in his Kansas City 
store and moved to Denver for his 
health, applying the same sales meth- 
ods there. The close of 1916 found 
him determined to expand, and after 
investigating the possibilities, he de- 


cided to open a second store in Los 
Angeles. In Southern California he 
found the response to catalogs, circu- 
lar matter, and newspaper advertis- 
ing just as ready as in Denver and 
Kansas City. His first year’s busi- 
ness in Los Angeles totaled $68,000. 

Shortly after Pepperdine estab- 
lished himself in Los Angeles, 
Saving Sam with his famous smile 
came into being as the company’s 
trade-mark and he has since played 
no small part in the consistent devel- 
opment of the organization. 

In 1917, Pepperdine started to 
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carry out his idea to completely 
cover the Western field, with stores 
in Seattle, San Francisco, Portland, 
Fresno, San Diego, Sacramento, Salt 
Lake City, Oakland, Pasadena, Stock- 
ton, Tacoma, and many other West- 
ern cities. 

Mrs. Pepperdine, who is the mother 
of two children, has worked side-by- 
side with her husband in the struggle 
to build up the Western Auto Supply 
Company to the position it now en- 
joys in the business world, and to-day 
she helps guide its destinies as an 
active vice-president. 


SPARKS 


From Tom Dreier’s Anvil 


You may remember that when 
Noah was building his ark the neigh- 
bors laughed at him. They were quite 
sure that something had gone wrong 
in his head. 

But, as you will also remember, 
Noah paid little attention to his crit- 
ics. He went right on with the job 
of building his ark. 

Later, when it rained for 40 days 
and 40 nights, Noah was able to say, 
“T should worry.” 

Modern men and women who have 
the wisdom of Noah are the ones 
who save money. In spite of the 
laughter and jeers of their friends 
who call them tightwads and who 
point out to them how much fun they 
are losing, they go ahead calmly sav- 
ing money that will be of use to them 
when old age creeps in upon them or 
when some great emergency arises. 

Don’t be afraid to be a Noah. 

* * * 


He who tells me of my faults is my 
teacher; he who tells me of my vir- 
tues does me harm. 

* *« * 

“A genuine dyed-in-the-wool pessi- 
mist can’t enjoy any blessing,” says 
a Chicago wise man, “because he 
thinks it is something to trip him 
into new and strange adversities.” 

* 2 @ 

If the folks in your organization 
are discontented, thank the immortal 
gods that you are fortunate enough 
to have people of that calibre in your 
employ. “I wouldn’t give a snap of 
my fingers for a thoroughly contented 
man,” said the late John Mitchell. “I 
should want my men to be intelli- 
gently discontented, because that 
would mean that they were ambitious 
and wanted to better their condition.” 

* ¢ @ 


There are few things more inspir- 
ing than the reading of biographies of 
great men. I have just been reading 
about Joseph Conrad, said by those 
who know to be the world’s greatest 
fiction writer. 

He was born in Poland, and up to 
his 19th year never had heard a word 





of English. To-day, he has to his 
credit, two books of reminiscences, 
ten novels and five volumes of short 
stories, all written in English so per- 
fectly that it is unlikely his name will 
ever die. 

You may not be able to achieve a 
success like Conrad’s but you can be 
more successful than you are, how- 
ever successful you may be at pres- 
ent. Men get what they desire and to 
just the measure of that desire. 

+2 6 

I might as well confess it. I love 
the byways ever so much better than 
the highways of life. 

* * * 

Here is a good game for you to 
play. Take two sheets of paper. At 
the top write this : “What I Can Do.” 
On the other sheet write: “What I 
Can’t Do.” Then see which list is 
longer. After that place the list of 
the things you can do in the hands 
of some friend and ask him to ques- 
tion you in order to test that knowl- 
edge. ™ 

If you do this often enough you 
are bound to grow. , 





Train Your Eyes 


One day a salesman for a type- 
writer concern received a typewritten 
letter from a stock and bond house 
in connection with some bonds he had 
recently bought. While reading the 
letter, he was forcibly impressed with 
the fact that it had been written on 
a rather antiquated machine. Sev- 
eral of the letters were blurred and 
worn and some of the type was out 
of alignment. Stuffing the letter into 
his pocket, he hot-footed it over to 
the stock and bond house, and because 
he was a client, easily secured an ~ 
audience with the manager who had 
dictated the letter in question. 

It did not take him more than ten 
minutes to sell a typewriter to replace 
the old one. It pays any salesman to 
keep his eyes open and be ever on 
the lookout for ideas or cues that will 
enable him to logically present his 
proposition to prospects.—Salesology. 





How Colors Put New Life and 
“Pull” Into Old Letters 


By James. H. Rothschild 


Sales Promotion Manager, 
Barmon Brothers Company, Inc. 


the largest in its field, paid 

an expert letter writer $300 
for a single letter, for the purpose of 
introducing a new product. The 
sales manager showed me the letter, 
and, with a mournful expression, 
begged me to tell him how he could 
retrieve some of that three hundred. 
The letter had pulled 4 per cent! 

The copy was a work of art— 
good doesn’t nearly express it. 
Three paragraphs of terse, straight- 
from-the-shoulder, conversation that 
made a man feel that he was part of 
the picture—and a big part—and it 
had pulled only 4 per cent! Why? 
It really wasn’t hard to guess, and 
I happened to guess right. 

The company for whom the letter 
was written makes a large and varied 
line of electrical appliances and be- 
lieves in telling about every single one 
of them. It is mighty proud of its 
executives and directors. There are 
eleven of them. It also has four 
branch offices that vanity must not 
overlook. 


A NEW YORK concern, one of 


Why Letter Did Not Pull 


In a nutshell, there is listed on the 
letterhead the names of fourteen 
products, eleven directors and execu- 
tives, and five offices with their ad- 
dresses, and three phone numbers. 
In addition the name of the company 
is printed in large type, and two kinds 
of hand lettering and two kinds and 
three sizes of type are used. 

This uninteresting “truck,” and I 
mean truck, occupied nearly one-third 
of an 8%4x11 letterhead. And it 
was on a cheap twenty-pound “bond.” 

But this sales manager, like so 
many others, upon the letter’s failure 
to pull, had immediately blamed the 
copy, and blacklisted its author. But 
he was willing to be convinced. 

At my suggestion, he ordered some 
presentable bond paper—in PINK! 
Together, we laid out a new letter- 
head. It contained nothing but the 
name of the company, its New York 
office address and ’phone number, 
and the name of the products in two 
words—‘Electrical Appliances.” 

The original letter had gone to 
12,000 persons. As a test, this same 
letter in new “dress” was sent to 500. 
At the end of the second week it had 
reached 17 per cent.; at the end of 


the third week, 25 per cent. In all,. 


that letter pulled 33 per cent.—the 


same letter, mind you, that had orig- 
inally pulled 4 per cent. 

Which proves, in a way, that copy 
isn’t necessarily at fault when a let- 
ter doesn’t pull. 








Table I 


Results of Color Test 
Letter Color Ret. Pull 
No. Quantity Color Cuts Envelopes P.C. 
1000 White No White 9 
2 1000 =White No Blue 12 
3 1000 White Yes White 18 
4 1000 White Yes’ Blue 
5 1000 Corn No White 14 
6 1000 Corn Yes Blue 
7 1000 Green No White 
8 1000 Green Yes Blue 
9 1000 Gold No White 
10 10009 Gold Yes Blue 
Pink No White 
12 1000 Pink Yes Blue 
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If I’ve noted one incident of this 
kind, I’ve noted a thousand. ; 

When a salesman makes his call, 
his success depends entirely upon his 
ability to find the vulnerable point of 
his buyer—the point to which appeal 
can be made with the greatest chance 
of success. 

Modern letter writers are work- 
ing along the same line. It’s easy 
to believe that a jumbled letterhead 
makes a jumbled impression. If you 
don’t believe it, experiment. 

In a recent test, I found that let- 








Table II 
Duration of Pull 


lst 2d 3d 4th 5th Total 

No. Week Week Week Week Week Total P.C. 
1 B a2 a2 8 # 9 
2 Boma © SBS BD BB 
3 6 61 34 9 8 178 18 
4 534 78 S38 21 6 217. 2 
: =. 2° Ss 2 139 #14 
6 61 144 4 12 3 200 2 
7 «86 ee eS a oe 
§ 9 14 2 5 2233 @B 
9 7 131 5 3 .« 2. 2 
10 65 258 13 2 1 39 # 
11. 58 193 7 2 200 2 
12 63 407 8 1 1 48 48 




















ters on certain colors of stock meet 
with a much larger response than 
other colors. Also that certain colors 
make for quicker action than others. 

Twelve thousand letters were sent 
out in this test—1,000 each of twelve 
letters. The samme copy was used in 
each case, the difference being in its 
“dress” and the color of the stock 
used. The total was split into four 
groups: north, south, east and west 
—250 to each. 

Six of the letters were illustrated 
with cuts, picturing the subject of the 


text. Six were not illustrated. All 
were made up and signed on the 
multigraph, but each was filled in by 
typewriter to match. 

The results of the test—which, by 
the way, required nearly fourteen 
months—were amazing. Think of a 
letter on plain white stock, with the 
conventional letterhead, pulling 9 
per cent.—ninety returns out of 
1,000! 

Then think of that letter, with the 
text and signature entirely un- 
changed, on pink stock, with two lit- 
tle line cuts, pulling 48 per cent.! 

That’s what happened—and Table 
I will show you just which colors are 
most popular. 

Table II shows the duration of 
pull of the various letters. Note that 
nearly 46 out of the 48 ner cent. total 
replies received to letter Number 12, 
came in in two weeks, whereas letter 
Number 1, took five weeks to reach 
9 per cent. 

To sum up, I find that I get better 
results every time with pink stock. 
I also find that even the color of the 
return envelope has an important 
bearing on the result—and blue has 
proved to be my best bet. Also, an 
illustrated letter is better every time, 
for, as the Japanese say, “A picture’s 
worth a thousand words.” 





The Reward of Service 


The conclusion which long experi- 
ence has brought home to me is that 
while, of course, life is full of acci- 
dents and chances that influence suc- 
cess by what we call luck, neverthe- 
less, a healthy young man of good 
average intelligence is reasonably cer- 
tain to find advancement in any call- 
ing he undertakes if he will throw 
himself into his work wholeheartedly, 
as if he were serving his own inter- 
est rather than that of his employer. 

To state the matter in its simplest 
form, if you are going to do no more 
work than is absolutely necessary to 
get your pay, your pay will tend to 
remain unchanged indefinitely. If, 
on the other hand, you are found to 
be rendering a greater service than 
your pay calls for, it is practically 
certain that additional pay will be 
forthcoming to balance the account. 
A man who has made himself indis- 


* pensable can command his own price. 


—H. G. S. Noble, ex-president New 
York Stock Exchange. 








Empty Heads Make Poor Clerks 








Are Your Office Workers Mentally Alert? How to Find Out— 
Simple Tests Will Increase Efficiency 50 Per Cent. 


USINESS leaders often attrib- 
Be: their success to the ability 

to surround themselves with 
able assistants, and methods of pick- 
ing “the right man” always arouse 
keen interest. Attention has usually 
centered, however, around the selec- 
tion of junior executives, skilled fac- 
tory workers, or salesmen. One 
very important group has been partly 
neglected, though its relation to gen- 
eral business efficiency is direct and 
far-reaching. This is the group of 
office workers — clerks, typists, ste- 
nographers, and secretaries—through 
whose assistance business men do 
most of their work. 

Every business executive has 
learned from experience the very 
great value of having highly efficient 
‘and capable clerical assistants in his 
office. He knows, for example, that 
a good private secretary often en- 
ables him to do more than double his 
own output of effective work, and a 
really first-class stenographer con- 
tributes greatly to the proper func- 
tioning of his office and his own satis- 
faction in the job. 

The use of a simple intelligence 
test in the selection and placement of 
clerical employees would increase 
the efficiency of the average business 
office by as much as 50 per cent. In 
less than thirty minutes a clerk in 
the employment office can give the 
test to an applicant, score it, and, by 
reference to standards or forms al- 
ready established, discover the ap- 
plicant’s fitness (so far as intelligence 
is concerned ) to hold the position ap- 
plied for. The degree to which in- 
telligence is a factor in clerical effi- 
ciency is much greater than most 
employers suppose. In one situation, 
reported in detail below, an intelli- 
gence test differentiated between good 
and poor stenographers with better 
than 84 per cent. accuracy. 

There are many uses to which an 
intelligence test can be put, but only 
one will be described in this article. 

Some companies which employ 
large numbers of stenographers and 
other clerical workers have estab- 
lished training schools of their own in 
which these workers can be de- 
veloped. For example, one company 
offers to employees wishing to be- 
come stenographers the opportunity 
to study stenography in a special 





*Assistant Director, the Bureau of Per- 
sonnel Research, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


"By H. G. Kenagy 


night course conducted by capable, 
experienced teachers selected by the 
company. The school is conducted 
at the company’s expense and any 
employee who wishes may elect to 
take the course. Experience has 
shown that while many eager pupils 
begin the study of stenography, or 
other skilled lines, few remain to 
complete the work and become suf- 
ficiently skilled to secure regular posi- 
tions in the company. It is clear that 
a method which will eliminate at the 
start those who are not mentally able 
to learn stenography, for example, 
will save the time and effort of these 
individuals and also save the com- 
pany’s money. 

Charts I and II picture the results 
obtained for one company in its 
training class for stenographers. 


Each dot on chart I represents an 
individual who started out to learn 
stenography but was unable to attain 
sufficient proficiency to be recom- 
mended by the teachers for a steno- 
graphic position in the company. 
Reference to the test scores of these 
persons shows that 17 out of 25 made 
scores below 60 in the intelligence 
test. Each circle on Chart II repre- 
sents an individual who succeeded in 
learning stenography and was recom- 
mended for a position. Only two of 
these persons scored below 60 in the 
test. It is clear, therefore, that a 
test score of 60 is a good dividing 
line between successes and failures, 
In the future, by choosing candidates 
in, accordance with their intelligence 
scores, the company can be sure of 
85 per cent. correct selection. 





RELATION OF INTELLIGENCE TO STENOGRAPHIC ABILITY. 


CHART I. Failures in Techricol Night School Course in Stenogrephy. 
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In order to check the results se- 
cured from the technical school 
croup, the same intelligence test was 
given to several groups of stenog- 
raphers actually employed in business 
offices. In these cases the test results 
were compared to careful ratings of 
efficiency on the job made by the im- 
mediate supervisory executive. The 
results confirm the statement that a 
certain level of general intelligence is 
essential to satisfactory work as a 
stenographer. 

The first group was composed of 
20 experienced stenographers em- 
ployed by a single firm. The in- 
dividuals in this group had previously 
been rated on their “value to the firm” 
by an executive who was in close con- 
tact with all of them. Table I gives 
the scores made by each individual, 
her rank according to the test scores, 
and her rating by the company execu- 
tive. It will be noted that there is a 
very close agreement between ranks 
and ratings. When it is considered 
that the length of time each stenog- 
rapher had been with the company 
probably influenced the executive’s 
estimate of that individual’s value to 
the firm, the closeness of agreement 
is all the more remarkable. 








Table I. 

Relation of Score in Test to Value 
to Firm of 20 Stenographers. 

Rating 

Score in on Value 

Test Ranking to Firm 

A.... 168 20 2 

5c Oe 19 19 
C) vee 18 16 
xe 17 17 
eS 16 15 
eee |. 15 12 
. 6 wa 14 14 
Ss | 13 9 
_—. 12 4 
SS 10.5 6 
m sex Bee 10.5 13 
es | 9 18 
M... BS 8 8 
N 88 7 2 
O 82 6 7 
P 78 5 11 
Do. eae 4 10 
R 72 a 3 
S 61 2 5 
T 52 1 1 




















Chart III shows the range of in- 
telligence within the group. Only 
one of the 20 made a score below 60, 
which was the dividing line between 
successes and failures in the school 
group. This individual, as the table 
shows, was rated lowest in value to 
the firm. The other individuals are 
distributed in about the same way as 
the successes in Chart II. Three 
persons scored above 150 in the test. 
heir ratings are very high, and they 
clearly belong to the level of intelli- 
gence from which, as will be shown 
later, private secretaries are chosen. 

A second group from which test 
results were secured consisted of 18 
stenographers and 7 private secre- 
taries employed by a concern in an 





entirely different line of business. 
They were rated by an executive who 
knew the quality of their work but 
did not wish to rank them. Instead, 
he divided them into three groups: 
those who were satisfactory, those 


Chart VI. 
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who were “getting by,” and those 
who were failing altogether. All of 
the secretaries were rated as sat- 
isfactory, as were eight of the 
stenographers. Four of the stenog- 
raphers were just “getting by,” 
while three were rated as failures. 
Three others had been with the com- 
pany so short a time that the execu- 
tive did not attempt to rate them. 
These facts, together with the test 
scores of the individuals, are given in 
Table II. . 

A glance at this table is sufficient 
to show the high agreement between 
test scores and the rough classifica- 
tion made by the executive. Fur- 
thermore, the test scores indicate 
clearly different levels of intelligence 
for different grades of ability. The 
average score for the secretaries 
was 144; for stenographers rated 
satisfactory, 110; for stenographers 
rated as “getting by,” 65; and for 
stenographers rated as failing, 63. 
Only two made test scores below 60 
—the “critical score” set for the tech- 
nical school group—and neither of 
these was rated as satisfactory. In 
fact, no one who scored below 78 was 
placed in the satisfactory group, 
which shows that this company has a 
fairly high standard of clerical effi- 
ciency. 

In order to secure further proof of 
the close relation between intelligence 
and stenographic ability, the test was 
given to a third group composed of 
14 stenographers from 5 different 
companies. The 3 best stenographers 
in each company (only two in one 
case) were chosen; so the results 
should indicate the level of intelli- 
gence demanded for the highest type 
of clerical efficiency. Chart V pic- 
tures in striking fashion the facts re- 
vealed by the test. Twelve of the 
14 earned scores above 130, while the 
average for the entire group was 153. 
This figure is 9 points higher than 
the average score of the private secre- 
taries shown in Chart IV, and indi- 
cates that most of the group are 
clearly of secretarial calibre. 

The four groups described so far 
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were composed entirely of stenog- 
raphers, either actual or prospective. 
But the results secured from them are 
confirmed by data from general cleri- 
cal groups. Many instances might 
be cited; one will suffice to establish 
the fact. The intelligence test was 
given to all the members of the office 
force of a large distributing company. 
The group included transcribing 
clerks, file clerks, stock clerks, 
checkers, price-extension clerks, El- 
liot-Fisher operators, dictaphone op- 
erators, typists, stenographers, book- 
keepers, statistical clerks, assistant 
department managers, and depart- 
ment heads. Before the test results 
were known the manager was asked 
to select from the entire force and to 
rank in order the “most satisfactory 
ten employees” and the “least satis- 
factory ten employees.” 

Chart VI pictures in interesting 
fashion how the most satisfactory 
group compares in intelligence with 
the least satisfactory group. The 
two groups are divided by the hori- 
zontal line, and distances above and 
below the line indicate the rank order 
of the individuals in efficiency as 
judged by the manager. The most 
interesting point, however, is the 








Table II. 


Relation of Score in Test to 
Ability in Stenography. 
Score in 
Test 
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division made by the vertical line set 
at 95 on the intelligence test scale. 

Only one of the “least satisfac- 
tory” group scored above 95 in the 
test, and this individual, as the num- 
ber in the circle indicates, was the 
most satisfactory of the group, if 
such an expression may be used. 
Two members of the “most satisfac- 
tory” group fell below 95 in their test 
scores. One of these, indicated by 
the circle labeled 10, is the least satis- 
factory member of the group. He is 
giving satisfaction in a position which 
does not require a high degree of in- 
telligence. The manager admits that 
this individual can never be promoted 
to a more responsible position. 
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Number 5 of the “most satisfac- 
tory” group has reached his present 
position through long years of ser- 
vice, and can probably never achieve 
higher rank. These two cases are, 
therefore, not serious exceptions to 
the clear proof offered by the chart 
that intelligence is a most important 
factor in general clerical efficiency. 
The average score of the “least satis- 
factory ten employees” was 61, while 
the average of the “most satisfactory 
ten employees” was 121. Though 
averages are not always fair meas- 
ures, reference to the chart will show 
that in this case the average is fairer 
to the former group than to the lat- 
ter. If the median were taken as the 
measure of difference, the groups 
would still be at least 50 points apart. 

It was pointed out in an early para- 
graph that general intelligence is not 
the only factor to be considered in 
selecting office workers. But it is a 
most important factor and has not 
been given the consideration it de- 
serves. This discussion has _ at- 
tempted to arouse interest in the 
whole problem of proper selection 
and to point out the established fact 
that the efficiency of any office group 
can be improved by establishing an 
intelligence standard for applicants 
seeking positions in the company. 
This program can be carried out with- 
out disturbing the regular employ- 
ment routine, without employing a 
professional psychologist (except, 
perhaps, to set up the program at the 
start), and without added expense. 
In fact, the use of intelligence tests 
will reduce turnover and thus reduce 
the general overhead. 

No company that employs a score 
or more of office employees can af- 
ford to overlook this simple but 
highly effective aid in increasing 
clerical efficiency. 





Anything which destroys the confi- 
dence men have in one another does a 
great harm to society. 

The difference between barbarism 
and civilization, in a word, is just this 
absence of mutual trust and conse- 
quent ability to co-operate. 

This faith lost, and the very foun- 
dation of government, business and 
social progress is gone.—A. W. Em- 
ployees Booster. 


* * * 


The way for a young man to rise 
is to improve himself every way he 
can, never suspecting that anybody 
wishes to hinder him. Allow me to 
assure you that suspicion and jeal- 
ousy never did help any man in any 
situation.—Lincoln. 


* * x* 


The man who cannot laugh is not 
only fit for treasons, stratagems, and 
spoils; but his whole life is already a 
treason and a stratagem.—-Thomas 
Carlyle. 
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Ambition Must Be Backed Up 


With Gumption 
By Frank V. Faulhaber 


MAN who has attained an en- 
A viable position in business, 

recently gave the following 
advice to a group of young men: 

“Good qualities represent greater 
possibilities tm combination. Any 
one among you may have ambition 
to succeed; but, if that quality is not 
backed up by other good character- 
istics, then success is a long way off.” 

In his words there is much food 
for thought. How many persons as- 
pire to greater heights, for greater 
comforts, longing to get out of a well- 
worn rut, to rise above mediocrity, 
yet remain far from their goals not- 
withstanding an abundance of ambi- 
tion. 

Turn to any man with a position 
of prominence; the attainment rep- 
resents not alone ambition—it is 
supported by hard work, persever- 
ence, call it what you will, for it all 
amounts to a “get-there-spirit”— 
gumption—which has constantly been 
combined with ambition. 

Many an office clerk who is long- 
ing to win the post of a respected 
executive will, years and years hence, 
not have his desire rewarded because 
he has not helped his ambition along 
with a combination of other good 
qualities. As one successful execu- 
tive once wisely observed: 

“The average person would get 
farther in his ambitions if he took 
stock of the fact that ambition is only 
a wish and, of itself, cannot bring 
one near the desired goal until the 
proper efforts toward it are exerted, 
ever striving harder and harder until 
finally that goal is attained.” 

That means, in simple English, 
ambition combined with hard work. 
Ambition with a sturdy backbone. 
There you have an effective combina- 
tion. Alone, ambition will bring one 
nowhere. 

Ambition is not lacking among the 
mediocre. We have many times 
heard someone say: “That man 
would be in a better postion to-day, 
if he had only had ambition.” The 
observation may be correct or in er- 
ror, yet ambition accounted for no- 
body’s success, standing alone. 
Ambition, in truth, was but the start 
—the incentive. It is the seed where- 
from success can be grown, but only 
after long and proper application of 
the necessary energy. 

The farmer who would have his 
acres of soil bring him in profits must 
realize that his crops require more 
than the simple office of planting the 
seeds. That is but the first step. His 
harvest, of course, is a long way off. 
With the planting of the seed begins 
a long session of hard work. 





The soil requires constant atten- 
tion, and not until all the incidentals 
have been faithfully and earnestly at- 
tended to can the farmer rightfully 
expect his crops to grow to maturity, 
to bring him the desired profits. 

The people who are headed towards 
the highest goals to-day will not rely 
too much on ambition alone. There 
is need for effective combination. 
Attention to duty, persistent striving, 
eyes forward, always applying added 
energy—thus is one brought nearer 
to the goal that seems so far away, 
so hard to reach, yet never impossible 
of attainment to the man who knows 
that ambition must be backed up with 
GUMPTION. | 


Was 52—And Wanted $20-a- 
Week Job 


ARRY H. BLUNT, a Boston 

business man, told a friend the 

other -day that he had advertised for 

a janitor and was surprised at the 

number of men who wanted a job 
paying $20 a week. 

One of the applicants admitted he 
was 52 years old and needed work 
right away because he had no money 
saved up. The story he told showed 
that when he was younger he had re- 
ceived good wages, but, apparently, 
not once had the thought of saving 
entered his mind. The result was 
that at 52 he was looking for a job 
paying $22 a week to keep himself 
and his wife from starving. 

The job naturally went to a young- 
er and huskier man. 

If you are young, here’s a question 
to ask yourself: “Will I be standing 
in line to get a $20 a week job when 
I am 52 years old?” 

The time to answer that question 
in the right way is now. Saving 
money alone isn’t all you need to do. 
You must train yourself to be useful, 
become a master of some trade. 
Train your mind when you are 
young so that you can depend upon 
it and not upon your body alone to 
provide for you the money you need 
when you have passed the half-cen- 
tury birthday—The National Ex- 
change Bank, Providence, R. I. 








When a man is guided by reason 
and the rights of others—not simply 
what he desires to do, but what he 
ought to do—then the man will make 
friends, and these friends are bound 
to help him.—Selected. 

¢ «8 

How comely a thing is affliction 
borne cheerfully, which is not beyond 
the reach of the humblest of us !—Sir 
James M. Barrie. 
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Which Business Books Have 
Helped You Mostr 


Here Is the Article That Won the Third Prize In “Forbes’’ $250 


Contest for the Best Answer to Above Question 


the ladder that I am climbing to 
success. They have aided me to 
climb from the $35-a-month level to 
within speaking distance of the sur- 
tax section. And the end is not yet. 

At the outset, I see a difficulty in 
telling my story. It is the perpendic- 
ular pronoun. So please permit me 
to step into the shoes of “Bob Car- 
ter.” Bob is a myth but his story is 
true—my story. 

Back in 1912, Bob started as a bank 
messenger. He was 19 and knew at 
least as much about running a bank, 
with its thirty-odd million of deposits, 
as did the president. But he realized 
that he had a little to learn; so he en- 
rolled in the American Institute of 
Banking. 

Many of Bob’s friends had gone to 
college. Though he felt that this was 
- hardly possible for him, he resolved 
to give himself a specialized educa- 
tion on top of the old high school 
lambskin ; hence the A. I. B. 

He read and studied Burdick’s 
“Essentials of Business Law,” Gano’s 
“Commercial Law,” and later, Moul- 
ton’s “Principles of Money and 
Banking.” 

His mother always thought he 
should be an “advertising man’— 
trust mothers to know what is good 
for you. He got to thinking that 
perhaps there was something to her 
views; so one fortunate day he 
brought home from the library Wal- 
ter Dill Scott’s “The Psychology of 
Advertising.” To-day, he cannot re- 
member a single sentence or thought 
from that book. But, nevertheless, 
he recalls it gratefully, for it unfolded 
before his eyes a new picture—the 
fascinating panorama of publicity. 

During these years he had ad- 
vanced from messenger to check 
writer in the trust department. And, 
later, to the bookkeeping rut. Ten 
feet from him sat the man who kept 
the “general books,” a white-haired 
old chap—nice enough, but chained to 
his stool. 

Bob looked across at that old man 
and swore by the Pink-Toed Prophet 
of Cappy Ricks that in thirty years 
he would leap a bigger gap than the 
ten feet between the general book- 
keeper and himself. Anyway, he 
began to realize that, as a bookkeeper, 
he was a fine paper-hanger. 

But the A, I. B. and the text-books 


J ticles books are rungs in 


By Raleigh E. Ross 


mentioned were giving him a broader 
view of banking. And Walter Dill 
Scott had started him on his study of 
advertising. Soon he began, unsolic- 
ited, to make advertising suggestions 
to the president. And he dared to 
criticise some of the current adver- 
tisements which the bank “ad man” 
perpetrated. 

None of Bob’s copy went through, 
but his interest in advertising won 
him a place in the new business de- 
partment. The chief clerk in the 
trust department must have breathed 
a sigh of relief and burned a couple 
of joss sticks to celebrate the event. 








The Most Valuable 


Many books require no thought 
from those who read them, for 
the very simple reason—they made 
no such demand upon those who 
wrote them. Those works, there- 
fore, are the most valuable that set 
our thinking faculties in the full- 
est operation.—Colton. 




















About this time, Bob re-read Bar- 
rett Wendall’s “English Composition.” 
Perhaps you would not class this as 
strictly a business book, but it is ex- 
cellent for the man who would im- 
prove his business English. Bob read 
and digested that book three times. 
The last time was about five years 
ago, and though he hasn’t it at hand 
now, he still remembers most of the 
chapter headings—words, sentences, 
paragraphs, whole compositions, 
unity, force, coherence, style, ele- 
gance. 

Bob began to write for banking 
publications and to pick up quite a 
bit of personal publicity, for one who 
was but a junior clerk. Also he had 
the stage set for a house organ of 
which he was to be “the organist.” 

Then the war broke and Bob’s 
books became the ever changing sea 
with Uncle Sam as his emloyer. 

Back at the bank, after two years, 
Bob found the house organ a thriv- 
ing infant, two months old. As its 
father, he was given immediate 
charge in February and attended to 
the baby till October. 

Having an opportunity to combine 
his two fields of study—banking and 
advertising—Bob blithely became a 





copy writer in a financial advertising 
agency. It is hard work and Bob 
freely confesses that he doesn’t see 
how he could stay with it without 
business books. 

He has read and been helped by 

the Alexander Hamilton Course 
books on advertising, particularly 
the first book in the course, “Busi- 
ness and the Man”; the book on 
banking, and the one on the credit 
man. 
“Writing Business Letters,” by 
Louis V. Eytinge, is a small volume 
of value out of proportion to its size. 
At least, it broke Bob’s habit of using 
the participial last sentence and the 
“Yours truly,” or “Yours very truly.” 
Now he usually closes his letters with 
a complimentary ending that means 
something, if only “Cordially yours,” 
or “Sincerely yours.” 

Since reading that little book on 
better letters, Bob has taken the La 
Salle Extension Course in Business 
Letter Writing. You see Bob be- 
lieves that a book is usually more 
valuable for what it leads to, than for 
what it says. 

It is the same with any piece of 
writing. If this little story, for in- 
stance, does not further convince you 
of the value of good business books 
and cause you to read more of them it 
has fallen short. Bob found that 
there is a world of stimulation be- 
tween the covers of a good business 
book—inspiration of a cash value, as 
well as dividends in satisfaction which 
comes from increased knowledge, 
and, therefore, increased power. And 
the sooner you read the book, the 
sooner the dividends begin. There 
never was a sounder business invest- 
ment than “thinking with another 
man’s brain,” through the medium of 
a good business book. 

B. C. Forbes’ “Men Who Are 
Making America,” gave Bob the idea 
of clipping magazine stories of inter- 
views with successful men. He now 
has a file that he would not sell for a 
great deal. Out of it has come mate- 
rial for the finest advertising folder 
he has yet written, “Steps to Suc- 
cess.” Out of it, too, has come a 
profitable magazine article, “They 
Refused to Stay ina Rut.” The clip- 
pings have furnished the basis for 
many good advertisements. And only 
a start has been made. When you 
trace this all to its source, it is one 
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business book about successful busi- 
ness men. How many helpful ideas 
Bob gained from the book as guides 
to his own conduct he cannot esti- 
mate. But $100 would not pay for the 
benefit he has derived thus far from 
“Men Who Are Making America.” 


“Keys to Success” by B. C. Forbes, 
Bob also found very helpful. How? 
First, the chart; it led Bob to a type 
of self-analysis he had never before 
undertaken. After he had been as 
honest as possible about his weak 
points, he read over and over again 
the chapters suggesting how to 
strengthen himself in connection with 
these failings. He found the author’s 
diction in. this volume worthy of 
study, and he has consciously copied 
it at times. Not the words, of course. 
The style—crisp—keen—dynamic. 

Recently Bob read “More Power to 
You,” by Bruce Barton. This was 
helpful because he went back and 
picked it to pieces to find why Bruce 
Barton is interesting. Bob is trying 
to transfer some of that interest to 
his own writing. And he has a fel- 
low feeling for Bruce because they 
both graduated from the same high 
school. Some day Bob secretly hopes 
to be a New York advertising man 
also, and have an office near Wall 
Street and Broadway, and feel quite 
certain that the sun always sets some- 
where east of the Appalachian moun- 
tains. (You see Bob’s love for the 
Middle West must crop out some- 
where, even though Ring Lardner 
does opine that it’s a good section to 
be from.) 


The latest advertising book that 
Bob has read is, “Making Advertise- 
ments and Making Them Pay,” by 
Roy Durstine (Bruce Barton’s part- 
ner). Asa printer friend of Bob’s 
says, “It is very easy readable.” Bob 
knows of no better book than this for 
imparting good, sound, advertising 
knowledge sugar-coated. It’s as in- 
teresting as a romance, yet as care- 
fully built as the Woolworth Build- 
ing. To New Yorkers and the other 
fourth of the population of the 
United States, Bob need hardly say 
more. Get the book. Read it. As- 
similate it. 

Bob’s next book will be “A Short 
Course in Advertising,” by the third 
musketeer in this advertising firm, 
Guy Osborne. 

There’s another point. Always 
have a book ahead that you want to 
read. Then read it. If you’re really 
busy you will find the time. It’s the 
semi-idle, never-get-ahead-men who 
never have time to read. 

Let us list these rungs in Bob’s lad- 
der again, in chronological order for 
your convenience : 

Essentials of Business Law—Fran- 
cis M. Burdick. Commercial Law— 
Gano. Principles of Money and Bank- 
ing—Harold G. Moulton. The Psy- 
chology of Advertising—Walter Dill 
Scott. English Composition—Bar- 
rett Wendall. Advertising Principles; 





Advertising Campaigns; Business and 
the Man; Banking, Credit and the 
Credit Man— Alexander Hamilton 
Course. Writing Business Letters— 
Louis V. Eytinge. Men Who Are 
Making America, Keys to Success— 
B. C. Forbes. More Power to You— 
Bruce Barton. Making Advertise- 
ments and Making Them Pay—Roy 


Durstine. (The “book ahead”) A 
Short Course in Advertising—Guy 
Osborne. 


Just as a postscript—Bob read this 
evening a little fiction volume, a busi- 
ness story by Peter B. Kyne, called 
“The Go-Getter.” The hero has only 
one arm, a bad leg, and a bronze 
A.E.F. button. But he not only goes, 
he gets. 

If you are a salesman or a wage 
earner, or a busy executive—where- 
ever you are in business—you will 
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find this book a tonic. It’s a story of 
triumph over obstacles that would 
almost bring an Egyptian mummy 
back to life and start him selling lum- 
ber—or business books. 

The ladder to success has many 
rungs. But it can be climbed. Bob is 
doing it. You can. 

Come now, which book on Bob’s 
list do you think would help you 
most? Write it down. Get it. Begin 
with that. Cancel some of those 
evening engagements this month and 
climb a rung or two toward your ob- 
jective. 

We have most of 1922 left. Bob 
says he is going to make his spare 
hours doubly valuable—with the help 
of other men’s business writings. 
Will you? Youcan. Do! 


Training for 30 Years Ahead 


(Continued from page 172) 


7—One type likes to fuss with 
small, intricate mechanisms, such as 
watches; the other likes to work on 
big jobs, such as bridges. 

8—Some men adapt themselves to 
environment; others act the same 
under any circumstances. The first 
might be good salesmen; the second, 
statisticians. 

9—Some men think before they 
act; others act before they think. The 
impulsive characteristic is usually a 
negative one; that is, it does not fit in 
well anywhere. 

10—Some men have a tonal sense, 
others do not. The former are often 
required in piano factories. 

11—Some men have a strong color 
sense ; others do not. The former are 
often required in ink and paint fac- 
tories. 

12—-Some men possess manual ac- 
curacy; others manual inaccuracy. 
Some have mental accuracy; others 
mental inaccuracy. 

13—Some men are concentrated 
mentally. They focus all their men- 
tal forces on the subject; others flit 
from one thing to another. 

14—Some men have rapid mental 
co-ordination; others have slow men- 
tal co-ordination. The first is the 
type of man to act quickly in an 
emergency. 

15—Some men are static; others 
dynamic. The first are said to lack 
“push”; the second are said to have 
“backbone” and “grit.” 

This system of classifying m:n and 
fitting them to jobs works better than 
any system we have investigated. . 

Fatigue is not a normal result of a 
day’s work, but comes from putting 
a man on a job which requires char- 
acteristics that he does not possess. 
For instance, a bridge erection job 
needs an outdoor, roving, directive, 
original, dynamic man; a_punch- 
press job needs an indoor, settled, 
dependent, imitative, static man. Our 
students, receiving experience in 
different practical jobs, show which 


of these characteristics they possess 
and which they lack. In that way we 
can “guarantee” that our.upper class- 
men will be able to hold down certain 
jobs. 

Such a system admittedly takes 
time,‘ but it is infinitely better than 
saying offhand to some young man, 
“This is the kind of a job you ought 
to have.” A man who is on the 
wrong job becomes distressed and 
worried; a man who is on the right 
job is buoyant and happy. A man 
who is mental, roving, outdoor, di- 
rective, original, and dynamic isn’t 
able to sit still two hours and do 
nothing. He would become fatigued 
doing nothing. 

If a man is successful on a job it 
is assumed that he possesses the char- 
acteristics required for that job. If 
he is not successful, an analysis is 
made to determine which of the 
characteristics he lacks. 

Every man having young men in 
charge should strive to find where 
they belong in the world, and then 
take steps to get them there. - 

The young man who is now assis- 
tant dean of our college was my of- 
fice boy thirteen years ago. He went 
to high school and college at night and 
finally obtained his degree. Step by 
step, he became my stenographer, pri- 
vate secretary, secretary of the facul- 
ty, secretary of the college, director 
of outside work, and finally assistant 
dean. ; 

The days when yorng men can 
help themselves to what they want 
are by no means gone. Opportunity 
was never so great as it is now. But 
the going isn’t easy. A _ thorough 
training in the practice and in the 
science of doing things, a care to get 
into the field where one’s talents can 
have free play, and study-study-study 
—these are necessary. 

But opportunity is all about. It is 
knocking every day on men’s heads 
—to see what is in them and to re- 
ward them accordingly. 










































































The great captains of industry, the 
successful managers of big business, 
do, to a certain extent, at any rate, 
understand the principles and theory 
of the Business Cycle. Consciously 
or unconsciously, they conduct their 
businesses on sound principles. That 
is what makes them successful. But 
the average business man does his 
business by guessing from day to day. 
He doesn’t think of the underlying 
principles or see things from a long- 
range point of view, and many of 
them would laugh at you if you told 
them there was an underlying prin- 
ciple—Sam A. Lewisohn, of Adolph 
Lewisohn & Sons.  ~ 

x * * 


Power flies to the man who in- 
vokes it with the magic magnet of 
purpose plus plugging. Even the 
snail arrives because it sticks to the 
job of keeping on. There is no short 
cut to affluence unless it be the de- 
mise of a rich relative-—Jerome P. 
Fleishman, in “Uncle Jerry Says.” 

. 


He is a great man who accepts the 
lemons that Fate hands out to him and 
uses them to start a lemonade stand. 
—Elbert Hubbard. 

$s @.- 

“Selling goods to the public is one 
thing,” said an experienced traveler, 
“and selling goods to shopkeepers is 
another. 

“When you are selling to a dealer 
who will re-sell the goods, you should 
talk prorits. The dealer is not inter- 
ested in the article itself, as much as 
he is in the profit he can make out of 
it, 

“Talk profits, not quality, if you 
wish to get on the right side of a 
shopkeeper. Every shopkeeper is 
keenly interested in his own profits, 
but very few, to tell the truth, are 
enthusiasts on the quality of their 
own goods.”—The Efficiency Maga- 
zine. 
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Our bankers and investors might 
well continue to buy European secu- 
rities and extend credits; this is a 
practical business and very effective 
way to improve trade relations and 
exchange for countries deserving 
help, without compromising the fi- 
nancial position of our Government 
and its just claims against foreign 
nations.—James Speyer. 

“a, ae 

Business goes where it is invited 
and stays where it is well treated.— 
Old commercial proverb. 











Take A Chance 


By Ted Olson 


I have little love for the man who goes 
Through life in the rut of a daily 
grind; 
Who follows a pathway left by those 
Who carved a way where he trails 
behind; 
The man who dreams of success afar, 
But fears the odds in the reckless 


game 
Of hitching his hand-barrow to a star 
And taking a chance on a wider fame. 


Take a chance! 
break you; 
Take a chance! 
smile. 
And though to defeat it may take you, 
You'll find that the gamble’s worth 
while. 
You can’t know your strength till you 
try it 
In a fight with malign circumstance. 
You won't reach the top, or come nigh it, 
Till you heed that refrain—take a 
chance! 


It will make you or 


Face it out with a 


Take a chance! Mistress Fortune is 


fickle, 
But a gambler’s the man for her eye. 
Back the play with your loneliest nickel 
Do your darndest—and never say die! 
You may lose—but it’s fun every minute, 
If your blood has one drop of 
romance; 
The game’s worth just what you put in 
ge 
Ma e it big—just by taking a chance! 
Se oe 


Whatever is the matter with you, 
let your feelings soak at home and 
starch them stiff before the world.— 
Blanche Howard. 

. o..2 

An old man was near to death and 
was asked by his family physician if 
there was anything he would like to 
have him do for him. The old man 
replied that he would like to have the 
doctor see that these words were put 
on his gravestone: “I saw, I had, I 
did.” Wouldn’t it be wonderful if 
we could all say this honestly at the 
end of life. I saw—and profited by 
it. I had—and used it to the best 
advantage. I did—worked and per- 
formed life’s functions to the best of 
my pe Bulletin. 

x x 


You must deal with the world as 
you find it, not as I found it.—Ber- 
nard Shaw. 





e that oppresseth the poor 

to increase his riches, and 

he that giveth to the rich, shall 
surely rome to mant. 

—Proverbs xxii, 16. 











In these years of intense competi- 
tion people are scanning prices as 
never before and buyers are going 
where they can buy the cheapest. 
Firms which cannot save their wastes 
of labor and material and meet this 
competition by selling cheaper and 
cheaper, will be forced out of busi- 
ness. Those that succeed will suc- 
ceed on a bigger scale than ever 
before—Edward A. Filene. 

ae 

Be systematic—the Thought, the 
Plan, the Energy, the success of your 
day is measured in value by your ap- 
plication of each—of System.— 
George Matthew Adams. 

+ +.% 

My friend is he with whom I may 
keep silent and not be misunderstood. 
Absorbing circumstances may inter- 
rupt intercourse, but I know that 
when I shall see him or hear from 
him he will be the same to me. He 
may be older, mellower, more dis- 
cerning, but he will be the same 
in friendly understanding and un- 
shakable mutual confidence. My 
friend believes in me and I in him. 
There are friends, and near friends, 
and casual friends, but I prize them 
all. Wonderful are the lessons of life 
which teach us to make and to hold 
friends !—J. Gustav White. 
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I am met every day on the street 
by men and women who have got the 
idea that I have discovered the secret 
of perpetual youth, and who anxious- 
ly ask what is the secret. In a broad 
way, it is in ourselves. There is such 
an infinite amount of human nature 
in the world, and it is so open and 
discoverable in its many phases which 
give pleasure and help longevity, that 
I am amazed everybody doesn’t learn 
to practice the methods of friendly in- 
tercourse.—Chauncey M. Depew. 

os = 

There are two kinds of success. 
One is the very rare kind that comes 
to the man who has the power to do. 
That is genius. Only a very limited 
amount of the success of life comes 
to persons possessing genius. The 
average man who is successful—the 
average statesman, the average pub- 
lic servant, the average soldier, who 
wins what we call great success—is 
not a genius. He is a man who has 
merely the ordinary qualities —Theo- 


dore Roosevelt. 
x * * 


Education is a chest of tools.— 
Herbert Kaufman. 

















The great basic law of Action and 
Reaction governs the business 
world exactly as it governs our 
mechanical and scientific worlds. 
Coming conditions can be forecast 
with remarkable accuracy. 

Why guess—when you can know whether 
commodity prices are going up or down? 


Where sales will be best? Which industries 
will prosper most? 
























REPORTS \ 


Over 16,000 of America’s keenest 
executives are eliminating worry, 
guesswork and loss, and are increas- 
ing net profits materially by taking 
advantage of coming conditions. 
Tear out the MEMO— now — and hand it 
to your secretary when you dictate the 
morning’s mail. 


Merely ask for Booklet R35 


Babson’s Statistical Organization 
Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass. 
(Suburb of Boston) 
The Largest Cpa on of Its Character 


OUUEROURUEUAASAGURSAAELOUED MEMO 
For Your Secretary 


Write er W. Babson, president of Babson’s 
‘Statistical Organization, Wellesley _ Hills, 82, 
Mass., as follows: Please J 7 — 
-— me Booklet R35 
Increasing Net Profits” 

and copy of recent report 
— gratis. Y 
om mmm 



























Have Exports 
Turned the 


Corner? 


THE foreign trade out- 
look, with particular 
reference to the relation 
of our export trade to 
the business prosperity 
of this country, is clear- 
ly presented in the latest 
Weekly Letter of the 
Harvard Economic Ser- 
vice. This survey is the 
work of a recognized au- 
thority. A copy will be 
sent upon request, to any 
interested executive. 


Harvard Economic Service 
Harvard University 
20 Wadsworth House 
CAMBRIDGE MASS. 
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Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


WHAT THE 
LEADERS SAY 
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“What business needs to fear more 
than coal strikes, railroad strikes, and 
labor strikes, is brain strikes. Every- 
one has a brain and if it is not working 
it is on a strike, and a strike of this 
kind stops all progress.” This is the 
way J. H. Barringer, vice-president 
and general manager of The National 
Cash Register Company, sized up gen- 
eral business conditions throughout 
the country. He said business is gradu- 
ally getting better despite some of the 
strikes now going on, and will continue 
to improve unless the brains of the 
country cease to function. “Forebod- 
ings are heard on all sides as to the 
effect of the coal strike and other 
strikes upon business conditions,” said 
Mr. Barringer. “They are not nearly 
as dangerous as the possibility of brain 
strikes. We may have all the coal and 
all the labor we want, but if our brains 
are not in action we cannot make prog- 
ress. Brains are the foundation of all 
real success, and they will bring success 
despite all handicaps if we make them 
work.” 


Time to Put on Steam 


Merchants of the country were urged 
to put on steam and prepare to han- 
dle business of to-morrow, by Gover- 
nor Harding, Federal Reserve Board, 
in an address. 

“Greater prosperity through greater 
foreign trade,” was the slogan sounded 
by James A. Farrell, president of the 
U. S. Steel Corp., and chairman of the 
National Foreign Trade Council, at the 
opening of the ninth annual foreign 
trade convention. Said Mr. Farrell: 
“Energetic efforts in the past year have 
been directed towards that restoration 
of stable economic conditions in inter- 
national commerce which must be ac- 
complished if the world is to return to 
normal activity and prosperity. During 
the year the foreign trade and domestic 
trade of all countries have suffered alike, 
although in varying degree in different 
countries. So far as the United States 
is concerned, the turn of the tide is 
apparently here, and despite the sharp 
decrease in values, the volume of our 
foreign trade is materially greater than 
before the war, and in many lines has 
increased notably in recent months. In 
certain directions, however, the meet- 
ing of foreign competition, reinforced 
by subnormal costs of production aris- 
ing from depreciated currency, con- 
tinues an important question for 
discussion and solution. The financial 
and production problems of Europe, 
also, are still unsolved; and until solved 
the lessened consuming power of mar- 
kets which have been large buyers of 
American products will continue to re- 
tard the natural expansion of our trade. 
A general survey of the world’s mer- 
chant marine, now in operation, would 
indicate that ocean freight rates are now 


below the cost of carrying. The effect 
of this situation in its various aspects 
on the American merchant marine de- 
mands earnest consideration of all 
interested in the perpetuation of our 
foreign trade and shipping.” 

“Foreign trade for this country,” de- 
clares F. C. Schwedtman, vice-president 
of the National City Bank of New York, 
“is a vital necessity, and its financing 
must be equal to the best in the world. 
Few people realize that 60 per cent. of 
the overseas merchandise that enters 
this country consists of tropical and 
sub-tropical products that we do not 
ourselves produce. We cannot get 
along without these goods, and we must 
have exports to pay for them. It is for 
us to develop means of using our gold 
stock for the benefit of ourselves and 
of all the world. An endeavor abso- 
lutely to insist upon spending all th: 
proceeds of foreign loans for purchases 
here would probably mean that c:her 
nations more wise would outbid us in 
placing these loans and would likely 
use our funds for that purpose,’ said 
Mr. Schwedtman. “The closest pos- 
sible co-operation between exporter, 
bank and investor is desirable, but con- 
trol of one by the other is repugnant to 
our way of thinking and opposed to 
economic law.” 


No Danger of Oil Shortage 


Henri W. A. Deterding, managing di- 
rector of the Royal Dutch-Shell com- 
bination, before leaving the United 
States after a tour of his company’s oil 
properties, expressed the opinion that 
the world’s oil resources are not nearly 
depleted, as is often prophesied. Nor 
does he agree with those who say that 
Mexico’s reserves are being rapidly ex- 
hausted. “Mexico,” he. said, “is an en- 
ormous country. You must remember 
there are great areas there that have 
never been exploited, perhaps will not 
be for a number of years. Mexico will 
be producing oil, yes plenty of oil, long 
after I am dead.” As to the world’s oil 
resources he says: “One can definitely 
say that oil will always be produced. 
As long as the price is profitable to the 
producer production will never end and 
new supplies and methods of production 
will be found.” Mr. Deterding denied 
emphatically reports from Genoa that 
his company had been granted exclusive 
rights in the Russian oil fields. 

Millions of dollars are literally 
“buried” in Russia and soon may be 
utilized for trading, C. J. Warren of 
the Remington Typewriter Company, 
New York, told delegates to the Ninth 
National Foreign Trade Convention. As 
soon as they feel assured that when 
they produce the money it will not be 
taken from them and that if they use 
it to purchase goods the goods will not 
be seized, they will “dig it up,” he de- 
clared. The burying of gold was an old 
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Those who have succeeded in 
Wall Street—men who have built 
up large fortunes—have done so— 
not by gambling—but by making 
speculation a business, by following 
certain well defined, carefully 
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available to every investor. 


The majority fail because they 
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custom in Russia, Mr. Warren said, this 
method of disposal being considered 
safer than banking it. 

P. A. S. Franklin, president of the In- 
ternational Mercantile Marine, return- 
ing from a trip to Europe, reports that 
he found shipping conditions abroad 
bad. “There can be no betterment in 
the shipping situation until goods are 
moved to all parts of the world again,” 
he said. “And this business of moving 
things is America’s business, for we are 
a selling nation; the United States, 
therefore, should do everything possible 
to stimulate her selling power abroad.” 


The Road to Economic Peace 


The key to the European situation 
lies in the relations between France and 
Germany and the road to economic 
peace lies through Paris, according 
Mortimer L. Schiff of Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co. Mr. Schiff returned recently from 
Europe. “France to-day occupies a po- 
sition in European affairs analogous to 
that of the United States Senate in the 
political structure of this country,” Mr. 
Schiff said. “She may not be able to 
enforce her own wishes and make her 
views controlling, but she has the veto 
power over those of other countries in- 
volved. The relations between France 
and Germany are the key to the situa- 
tion in Europe at the present time. 
In France I found an increasing realiza- 
tion that the Treaty of Versailles can- 
not be executed as written, and while 
France needs, expects, and is entitled 
to the maximum amount of reparations 
that can be secured, she is beginning to 
recognize that such payment can be 
made only if a reasonable amount of 
economic strength is permitted to re- 
vive in the debtor countries.” 


France Electrifying Railroads 


Owen D. Young, new Chairman of the 
General Electric Company and chair- 
man of the board of the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, who has just returned 
from a seven weeks’ trip to Europe, 
reports that France is electrifying her 
railroads very rapidly and that prac- 
tically all of the new rolling stock of 
the railroads will be electric. 
& Orleans Railroad has recently placed 
an order of about $14,000,000 for ‘electric 
locomotives and other equipment, he 
says. Westinghouse and General Elec- 
tric will get a portion of this order. 

Discussing the effect of the coal strike 
on steel prices the “Iron Age” says, in 
part: “Some mills are taking no new 
orders with definite delivery promises 
and most of them are booked for sev- 
eral weeks ahead. Thus, with some 
consumers seeking to buy for prompt 
shipment or trying to speed up deliver- 


ies on contracts, price advances are ° 


named which in fact apply to a relative- 
ly small portion of going business. 
Preceding the recent advance of pig 
iron to $21 at Chicago, there was very 
heavy buying in that district, one mer- 
chant having sold 150,000 tons. Iron can 
still be had there at $21, although some 
sellers are asking $22. Throughout the 
East and in the Pittsburgh and Ohio 
territories there has been a general ad- 
vance of $2 on foundry and malleable 
grades and $3 higher on basic has been 
established.” 
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A Government official asserts 
that the best protection against 
check raising is the maker’s 
thumbprint over the figures. 


Thousands of conservative in- 
vestors attest that a subscription 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Temporarily Over-Bought Condition May Be Readjust- 
ed Before Reaction Is Completed 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 
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gee the first time since early last 
fall the market has had a full three- 
point reaction, as measured by the even 
figures of the average price swings of 
twenty-five industrial stocks. And, at 
the time this is being written, it appears 
to be likely that a further reaction, to 
correct a temporarily over-bought 
situation within the market, is due. 
Stocks were definitely headed for 
what promised to be a sharp setback 
when the announcement of the Bethle- 
hem-Lackawanna merger, with hints 
that Lackawanna was to be taken in at 
a price far above its market level, con- 
centrated buying in Lackawanna and a 
half-a-dozen other independent steels. 
Brisk run-ups in these stocks—the 
movement ran to more than twenty 
points in Lackawanna Steel in two ses- 
sions—brought about some new buying 
in various parts of the list and also 


- drove some timid shorts to cover. But, 


after the fireworks were over, there 
were no indications that the position of 
the main body of stocks had been 
changed. 

A reaction at this time could bring 
the average of industrials, as shown in 
the above chart, down to between 88 
and 90 without in any way suggesting a 
reversal of the trend. In fact, if the 
current -reaction gains any headway, 
the market could hardly be expected to 
show much resistance before the level 
of late March and early April is again 
reached. 

But the speculator for a long pull 
should resolve to hold through any 
reaction which may possibly come at 
this time, confident that considerably 
higher prices will be reached before the 
dull, hot days of mid-summer put a 
natural check upon dealings. And, 
further, it must be remembered that in 
every bull year prices normally make 
their highs in the fall market. And, if 
one sells now in anticipation of a re- 
action that may not materialize, there 
may be the disagreeable aftermath of 


Wee 





having to buy back at higher levels. 

The purpose in attempting to forecast 
the possible extent of the reaction 
which may follow the spring bulge is 
to forewarn those who are holding spec- 
ulative stocks that they may be armed 
with confidence to “sit tight.” Only 
traders who are close to the market 
should attempt to take advantage of the 
setback by getting out of stocks with 
the-idea of repurchasing lower. 

Of course, any reaction that may fol- 
low the halt in the upward movement 
may be expected to be more pronounced 
in some groups of stocks than in others, 
just as the forward movement has been 
more extensive in some groups than in 
others. There has also been consid- 
erable discrepancy in price movements 
within certain groups. For instance, in 
the motors, Studebaker has gone far 
ahead of Maxwell “A” and “B,” 
Chandler, General Motors, and Hupp. 
Crucible has, until lately, lagged behind 
the other steel shares. Probably stocks 
like Baldwin Locomctive, Corn Prod- 
ucts, and Studebaker have been tem- 
porarily distributed by pools which ex- 
pect to repurchase on recessions. 

And there are a number of stocks 
which might easily move counter to a 
reactionary movement in other parts 
of thelist. U.S. Realty & Improvement, 
for instance, has just issued its 1921 
earnings statement showing earnings of 
nearly $17 a share. In the last two 
years fully $33 a share has been earned 
on this stock, and the outlook for its 
real estate holdings and building opera- 
tions is so bright that it is hardly con- 
ceivable that present prices adequately 
discount conditions. 

Sears-Roebuck has risen but little 
above its record low, although mail 
order sales are improving from week 
to week and the outlook is for a gradual 
return to large profits and high selling 
prices for this issue. 

The leather business has so recently 
recovered from severe depression that 
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Central Leather has not yet attracted 
enough confident buying to lift the 
shares out of the distinct bargain class. 

Likewise, American Can, Endicott- 
Johnson, Pacific Gas & Electric, Asso- 
‘ ciated Dry Goods, Westinghouse Elec- 


tric, Certain-Teed Products, National 
Lead, International Cement, American 
Cotton Oil, and American Linseed may 
all go higher on actual or prospective 
earnings, or on developments known to 
affect them favorably. These special 
movements on the up-side may occur 
before, during, or after any reaction 
that may now depress the main body of 
stocks. 


In addition to the reopening of the 
mines and the definite signs of harden- 
ing in the price of copper metal as bull 
arguments on the copper stocks, there 
may before long be injected into the 
general market situation for these 
shares the favorable factor of an Allied 
loan to Germany. Germany used to 
buy a very large proportion of the cop- 
per exported from the United States 
before the war, and it is doubtful if her 
supplies of the metal have been more 
than partially replenished since 1918. 
Among the copper and other metal and 
mining stocks there may be mentioned 
Anaconda, Butte & Superior, Chino, 
Cerro de Pasco, Chile, Kennecott, In- 
spiration, Ray, Utah, International 
Nickel, Dome Mines, and McIntyre 
Porcupine. 


Among the rails, Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia, New Haven, and Southern 
Pacific have stood out during recent 
reactionary sessions. Pittsburgh & 
West Virginia has been favored partly 
because its coal subsidiary operates non- 
union mines, now on full time; New 
Haven has been bought because of the 
improved earnings outlook, due _ to 
lower operating expenses and an adjust- 
ment of freight rates on shipments 
handled in conjunction with roads west 
of the Hudson River. 


It is probable that when the market 
starts up again—if the reaction does run 
true to form—railroad stocks will have 
a more prominent part, first, because 
investment buying, finding the yield of 
high-grade bonds fully adjusted to cur- 
rent money market conditions, will turn 
first to old-line, dividend paying rails, 
and, second, because earnings results 
promise to be sufficiently attractive to 
invite speculative buying based on hopes 
of dividend resumptions and increases, 
and the starting of payments on some 
stocks which have so far made no dis- 
tributions to stockholders. Such stocks 
as St Louis-San Francisco preferred, St. 
Louis Southwestern preferred, and 
Missouri Pacific preferred, for instance, 
are likely to go on the dividend list be- 
fore long if earnings hold up, and such 
stocks as Chesapeake & Ohio and 
Lehigh Valley are in line for dividend 
increases. 

The oil stocks have had a substantial 
advance, and, judging from the market 
following that they have gained in the 
early stages of the bull market of 1922, 
they are likely to play a large part in 
the secondary advance of early summer 
and probably also in the fall rise. 
Pacific Oil, California Petroleum, Asso- 
ciated Oil, and Standard Oil of Cali- 
fornia have been the leaders on the 
Stock Exchange, and all have possibil- 
ities of a considerable further advance 
when conditions are right. 
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The Steel Merger 


heer geen STEEL has a large 
funded debt; it has nothing but for- 
eign ore; its plants produce so many 
things of a highly specialized nature 
that they don’t “roll up the tonnage per 
man.” For these and other reasons 
Bethlehem wasn’t invited to the early 
meetings of the bankers and steel men 
to discuss the so-called “seven-company 
merger.” In fact, it was* intended o 
leave Bethlehem out, but the interests 
counted without Mr. Schwab. Delay in 
the final arrangements for the “seven- 
company merger” was largely due to 
haggling over values at which various 
securities were to be taken in, and there 
was, perhaps, more disagreement about 
Lackawanna than any of the others. 
Those who know what Lackawanna 
Steel has in the way of ore, stone, and 
coking coal lands have always set a 
high value upon the shares; but bankers 
are traditionally looking for bargains. 
Mr. Schwab knew that Lackawanna 
Steel had what his company lacks; so 
he bid the price up and bought it while 
the bankers dickered. The announce- 
ment of the Bethlehem-Lackawanna 
merger disturbed the peaceful quiét of 
the room on William Street where 
several men were talking about a 
“seven company merger.” 


No Monopoly 


The United States Steel Corporation 
has 45 per cent. of the iron and steel 
production of the country. It should, 
therefore, be readily apparent to over- 
zealous Senators that there is nothing 
in the Bethlehem-Lackawanna merger, 
or in any possible “seven-company mer- 
ger” for them to worry about. Had the 
plans for the larger merger of indepen- 
dents gone through, the seven combined 
concerns would have had but 20 per 
cent. of the total; while another 20 
per cent. is represented by thirty-five 
companies scattered throughout the 
country, from the Atlantic to the Paci- 
fic; and 15 per cent. is covered by three 
large independents left out of the 
original merger discussions. A merger 
would have to comprise all of the inde- 
pendent concerns of ponderable size in 
order to stand in fear of the Sherman 
law. 


The Radio Boom 


Westinghouse Electric is turning out 
500 complete radio sets a day and pro- 
duction is being increased as rapidly as 
additional facilities can be provided. 
The radio phone promises to rival the 
phonograph as a source of quick profits. 


Earnings Increase 


Earnings’ results of Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph continue to be very good. 
For the first two months of 1922, oper- 


ating income was $1,020,089, against 
$857,402 in 1921. The stock should do 
better. 
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Final Figures Good 


Sometimes estimates of earnings have 
little effect on a stock, while the final 
figures of the annual report are instant- 
ly accepted as warranting higher prices. 
It has been that way with St. Louis- 
San Francisco; both common and pre- 
ferred stocks have been decidedly 
stronger since the 1921 report was is- 
sued showing $5.50 a share earned for 
the common, after allowing 6 per cent. 
for the $7,500,000 6 per cent. preferred 
stock. St. Louis Southwestern will 
probably make an even better showing. 


Figures Tell Truth 


There are still many who believe that 
the “salt water invasion” of Mexican 
oil fields was nothing but bear propa- 
ganda. But time and the figures of pro- 
duction have taken the edge off the 
charge of conspiracy to depress the 
price’ of Mexican Petroleum stock. 
Though they are given little publicity, 
the figures show very plainly that some- 
thing is wrong. For instance, for the 
week of May 17, 1922, production of 
the Mexican Petroleum Co. was 1,536,- 
000 barrels, and for succeeding weeks 


‘ up to May 6th the record has been as 


follows: 1,294,000; 1,435,000; 1,354.000; 
1,349,000; 1,113,000; 973,000; 1,041,000. 
There is revealed in the foregoing pro- 
duction figures a decline of fully 32 per 
cent., or nearly one-third, since the week 
of March 17. The figures tell the truth; 
szlt water undoubtedly has had severe 
consequences for Mexican Petroleum’s 
wells, because for every three barrels 
of oil that were produced in the week of 
March 17 there were turned out but two 
in the week of May 6. 


Brooklyn Rapid Transit 


B. R. T.’s earnings have shown pro- 
nounced improvement in recent months; 
but the improvement was noted long 
before the stock was pushed up by main 
force to 25 and above. If you are 
tempted to buy B. R. T., don’t forget 
that the customary way to raise money 
for properties in B. R. T.’s situation is 
through an assessment. There may or 
may not be an assessment, but it’s best 
always to be prepared for the worst. 


Cotton and “SR” 


The South is becoming more and 
more a diversified farming community ; 
but, in the South, cotton is still, and 
probably for a long time will continue 
to be, the staple product by which wealth 
will be measured and nature’s relative 
bounteousness from year to year deter- 
mined. When the price of cotton advances 
decidedly the pace of industry south of 
the Mason and Dixon line is almost 
certain to be quickened. Cotton is on 
the advance now, and, if good judges of 
the probable future selling price of the 
staple are to be taken in earnest, it still 
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has a long way to go. Sooner or later 
dealers on the New York Stock Ex- 
change will begin to talk about excellent 
business conditions in the South, and 
when they reach that stage they will 
fnd vent for their bullish feelings 
through the purchase of Southern Rail- 
way stocks. Southern Railway com- 
mon, apparently, has been under accu- 
mulation for a long time by those who 
are accustomed to figuring out ahead 
what is likely to happen to business in 
the South. And when the bull market 
in the rails is under way they will 
have in their favor, not only the pros- 
perity of the South, but also the strong 
position of the road for merger pur- 
poses in any scheme of north and south 
traffic. 
Lehigh’s Earnings 


If there be any one who still feels 
gloomy over the outlook for the rail- 
roads, let him peruse the annual state- 
ment of the Lehigh Valley for 1921. 
Gross income was a little less than 
$75,000,000, as compared with $75,224,000 
in 1920; but total operating expenses 
were only $67,530,000, against $80,315,000 
in 1920. And,this reduction in expendi- 
tures wasn’t all taken out of the road- 
bed. There was a reduction in main- 
tenance-of-way of about $4,000,000, but 
maintenance of equipment was _ in- 
creased nearly $1,500,000; so that- only 
$2,500,000 of the total reduction of 
$12,785,000 in operating expenses could 
possibly be accounted for by skimping. 
The net result for 1921 shows earnings 
of fully $8.29 per share on Lehigh 
Valley stock, against only $2.62 in 1920. 


Sharp Improvement 


Owens Bottle in good years of the 
recent past has earned between $5 and 
$8 a share on the common stock. Last 
year was a bad year. The company is 
the largest manufacturer of bottles in 
the world, and is also the manufacturer 
of the “Owens Automatic Bottle Mak- 
ing Machine”.and the “Graham Auto- 
matic Bottle Making Machine,” the 
patent rights of which it controls. The 
18th Amendment seems to have speeded 
up the demand for bottles, the uses of 
which may be left to the imagination. 
It was recently reported that the com- 
pany’s Fairmont, W. Va., plant, manufac- 
turing condiment ware, was opoerating at 
100 per cent., twelve Owens machines 
were being placed in operation, where 
only six had been previously used. - In 
March, the plant shipped 100,000 gross 
of bottles. The stock is speculative, 
but at current prices, around 37, it com- 
pares with a high of 74 in 1919. 

* * * 


Weakness in Pierce-Arrow 


The balance sheet of the. Pierce- 
Arrow Motor Car Co. at the end of 1921 
showed an acute need for new financing, 
a situation to which attention was 
called in the “Stock Market Outlook” 
of the April 1 issue of “Forbes.” But 
those who followed the rise in the 
Pierce-Arrow stocks on the talk of a 
merger paid little heed to balance sheet 
disclosures, that is, until the merger was 
declared off and Pierce-Arrow stocks 
tumbled rather violently. Now it is ru- 

mored that insistence of certain banking 
creditors upon rigid terms for the re- 


Payment of bank loans was what upset 
the merger. 




















Do you want greater profits and fewer 
losses in your investments ? 


If you do any investing or trading, you oe have some securities, 
on which means the difference between | 


experts of FORBES INVESTORS SERVICE  cstieae tin m for you 


their Opinion Reports, made up for you personally, in accordance 


your individual requirements. 


advice 
and — Let the staff of 


render 
with 


These opinion reports are detailed, therough and accurate. They “= 


all the information, advice and r you need to make 





investments more ones yo — are not printed standardized belted, 


but confidential personal | 


Opinion Reports on stocks or bonds listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange or Curb Market: $4 for one issue. $10 for three 
issues. 


Opinion Reports on unlisted stocks, $6 each. No unlisted stock 
is too obscure for us to investigate. We specialize in new 
offerings. 


Mott Bldg., 


Send for Opinion Reports on any securities you own or contemplate purchasing. 


FORBES INVESTORS SERVICE, N. Y¥. C. 
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This is the last of a series of four ad- 
vertisements on Investment Principles 


The fourth principle of 


investment is 


Service 


The other three principles are 


The first principle 


Make the right connection 


The second principle 


Buy the right securities 


The third principle 


Know when to buy and sell 


FILL IN AND MAIL THE COUPON BELOW 


33 Broadway, New York City 


Please tell me just why Poor’s Investment Service is the Fourth 
Principle and how it embodies the other Three Principles. Also 
send-me your pamphlet entitled “Measure Your Results.” I 
assume no obligation. 
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Poor’s Investment 
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A Record of 


Investments 


can be kept in a most con- 
venient way by the use of 
our specially prepared 
loose-leaf folder. These 
folders contain detachable 
sheets, properly marked 
and spaced for keeping 
complete information re- 
garding all income-pro- 
ducing property [bonds, 
stocks, mortgages and 
real estate]—time pur- 
chased, price paid, income 
therefrom, etc. There are 
also sheets for keeping 
records pertaining to all 
forms of insurance. 


A complimentary folder will be 
sent to any investor on requést. 


A. B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


Investment Securities 
62 Cedar Street, New York 
105 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


Bost 


on Detroit 
Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh 


Cleveland 
Minneapolis 

















| Empire Gas and 
Fuel Company 


8% Cumulative Pref’d 
Steck 


The Company is one of 
the largest producers of 
high-grade refinable oil 
in the United States and 
operates a highly suc- 
cessful transporting and 
marketing business. 








Replacement cost of the 
Company’s physical 
properties alone, de- 
termined by independent 
engineers, is more than 
$190,000,000. 


Write for Special Letter E-16 


Henry L. Doherty 
& Company 


Bond Department 
60 Wall Street, New York 








Opportunities for Investors 


What Cheap Money and 
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Normal Operating Ratios 


May Mean for Railroad Stocks 
By Joseph D. Goodman 


HE remarkable recovery in net 

earnings of the railroads has awak- 
ened the interest of speculators and 
investors throughout the entire country, 
and for the first time since 1908-09, a 
real bull market in railroad stocks is in 
progress. 


progress, and which will have a long 
way to go if railroad stocks are to re- 
turn to their former prices. The specu- 
lation for the rise is also aided by the 
Transportation act, which authorizes 
consolidations, and by the great pcpu- 
larity of American railroad shares. 

















| TABLE I 
Dividend-Paying Rails 
Annual Present Priceto Price to Range 
Div price yield yield since 1909 
6% 544% High Low 
| | ere 100 100 109 125 75 
| 7 Atlantic Coast Line...... 100 112 122 143 77 
| i0 Canadian Pacific ........ 139 162 182 283 101 
7 Rock Island pref. “A”... 94 112 122 96 44 
6 Rock Island pref. “B”.. 82 100 109 83 33 
9 Delaware & Hudson ..... 120 150 164 200 83 
6 a eee rere 114 100 109 170 80 
| 7 Illinois Central .......... 106 112 122 162 80 
7 Louisville & Nashville... 117 112 122 170 94 
5 New York Central...... 90 83 91 147 62 
5 Northern Pacific ........ 75 ‘83 91 159 61 
*5 Great Northern pref...... 73 83 91 157 60 
7 Norfolk & Western....... 105 112 122 147 85 
6 Soutnern Pacific .....:.. 89 100 109 139 67 
10 Were Peet .........5. 138 162 182 219 101 
6 New Orleans, Tex. & Mex 67 100 109 77 15 
5 i ee ee EE ce eccces OS 83 91 69 10 
4 Baltimore & Ohio pref... 60 67 73 100 ~ 38 
4 Chesapeake & Ohio...... 66 67 73 92 35 
2 PennsylVania ...6..6<s50 41 33 36 75 32 
5 Chicago & Northwest.... 75 83 91 205 59 
3% Lehigh Valley ........... 62 58 64 113 39 
3 Colorado & Southern.... 50 50 55 68 18 
*Now paying $7, but reduction to $5 generally expected. 














All the elements necessary for such a 
movement are at hand; viz., plenty of 
capital at low rates, satisfactory rail- 
road traffic rates (even though some re- 
adjustments might be made), increasing 
volume of business, possibility of reduc- 
tion of wages, lower cost of coal and 
supplies, a strong and favorable admin- 
istration at Washington, and complete 
liquidation of the stocks themselves, 
which recently sold at the lowest prices 
for thirty years. These elements afford 
a solid basis for the rise now in 


With the return to normal operating 
ratios, the net earnings of the railroads 
should be larger than in pre-war days, 
because in the past twenty years the 
population of the country has greatly 
increased; but we still have the same 
railroads, with their capitalization prac- 
tically unchanged, to handle the busi- 
ness incident to such an increased 
population. 

The normal operating ratio (the rela- 
tion between gross revenues and 
expenses) usually was about 70 per 








Missouri Pacific pref......... $5 
Baltimore & Ohio common... 4 
St. Louis-SanFran. pref...... 6 
St. Louis Southwest. pref.... 5 
Southern Railway pref........ 5 
Ch. & Eastern Ill. pref........ 6 
Wabash pref. “A”........... 4 
FADO! ATDOL DOT. oo. oi6.c 66 sce0.0.00 5 
a. ee oe Se errr 6 








TABLE II 
Rails with Dividend Prospects 


dividend price 


Possible Present Priceto Priceto Range 
yield yield since 1909 
614% 6% High Low 
58 72 83 64 43 
47 61 67 122 27 
50 92 100 52 20 
47 72 83 82 20 
55 72 83 103 42 
57 92 100 58 31 
32 61 67 60 17 
47 72 83 72 15 
65 92 100 92 21 
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Benjamin Franklin said: 





135 Broadway, 








Certificates. 


Total Business 1914...... 
Total Business 1916...... 


Showing a steady and consistent growth. 


.. .$130,617.34 
... $776,204.34 


“It ig a very decent warrant of stability to serve one thing faithfully for a quarter of a century.” 


Fighting the Loan Shark 


BENEFICIAL LOAN SOCIETY 


Engaged in the business of making small loans, issues: 


6% Debenture Gold Bonds with Bonus of Profit Sharing 
A Long Term Bond—Due 
Jan. 1, 1939—Non-Callable 








TO NET ABOUT 102% 


‘These bonds have paid 6% interest since their issue in 1914 and in addition 1% 
profit sharing in 1914, 2% in 1915 and 5% for each year since, or A TOTAL OF 11% 
on par to bondholders for the past 6 years. 


The Beneficial Loan Society is a public-spirited enterprise and one of the pioneer 
figures in the campaign against extortionate money lenders. 
poration in the world making industrial loans only. 31 Beneficial Loan offices are 
located in the principal cities of the country and operate under state supervision. 


Total Business 1919....... $2,857,922.16 
Total Business 1921....... $4,610,274.53 


We recommend these bonds as a decidedly unusual opportunity for investors who are 
alert to secure a yield above the average, without sacrificing security of their principal, 
to net about 10%—$5,000, $1,000, $500, $100 denominations. 
use the coupon below to obtain full particulars. 


Clarence Hodson s fo 


ESTABLISHED 1893 = INC 


ye cree IN SOUND BONDS 
YIELDING ABOVE THE AVERAGE 


New York 


——_ = a ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe 


Clarence Hodson & Co., Inc., 135 Bway, New York: 
Please send descriptive circular B-12 without obliga- 


Coo eer ee ere meee erase ease esses eeseesesesesesssese® 


It is the largest cor- 


Call at our office or 

















cent., and in many cases that figure is 
now being rapidly approached. If this 
progress is continued for a year or two, 
railroad shares are destined to have ad- 
vances of large proportions. 

This possibility is further streng- 
thened by the ease of the money market 
and favorable outlook for its continu- 
ance. In this connection, one ,of the 
most important factors is the rise in 
Liberty bonds to par, which has been 
brought about by the plethora of idle 
funds and the immense demand for U. 
S. Government securities by private in- 
vestors, trust estates, insurance compa- 
nies, etc. About half of the earning 
assets of the Federal Reserve banks 
consist of rediscounts of paper secured 
by, or investments in, Government bonds 
or notes. These may now be liquidated 
without loss and the loans and invest- 
ments of the reserve banks correspon- 
dingly reduced. Member banks are 
able to sell the bonds they have been 
Carrying, thus freeing funds for com- 
mercial purposes. 

This means that standard railroad in- 


vestment stocks have a good chance of 
returning to a 5% per cent. basis. What 
effect this will have is shown in Table 
I, which includes stocks whose divi- 
dends are generally considered reason- 
ably safe. There is a chance of extra 
dividends or rights in connection with 
Illinois Central, Louisville & Nashville, 
D., L. & W., and Norfolk & Western. 
The Great Northern dividend is given as 
$5, because it is generally assumed that 
the present rate of $7 will be reduced 
to $5. - 

In the case of the stocks mentioned 
below, there is a good possibility of 
dividend increases. The prices at 
which they would have to sell to yield 
5% and 6 per cent. on the possible new 
dividend are as follows: 


New Price Price 

divi- to to 
dend yield yield 
possible 6% 544% 

Bo er $8 133 145 
New York Central .... 7 112 122 
Colorado & Southern... 4 67 13 
Lehigh Valley ........ 5 83 91 
Chesapeake & Ohio .... 6 100 109 
Pennsylvania ......... 3 50 55 


The stocks in Table II have bright 





prospects for the inauguration of divi- 
dends at the rates indicated. If the 
dividends are started, the stocks should 
sell on at least a 6% per cent. basis. 
Baltimore & Ohio is especially attrac- 
tive. 

The stocks mentioned in the follow- 
ing table offer good chances for a 
speculative rise, since the roads are 
earning money and the outlook is bright. 


- In connection with Erie, it is of inter- 


est to note that, with the exception of 
the last three years, the stock has sold 
above 30 in each year. 


Range 
Present since 1909 
price High Low 
Erie common ............ 13 


a ae eee 23 
St. Louis-San Francisco.31 
St. Louis Southwestern. .31 
Pere Marquette .......... 30 
West. Maryland 2d pfd..20 
Wheel. & Lake Erie pfd.22 
Chicago Gt. West. pfd...22 
SEE ae 2 
Pittsburgh & West Va...35 


I have analyzed all of the rails and 
have confined my recommendations to 
the stocks herein mentioned, believing 
that they offer the best prospects. 


RERSSSSSAS 





Foreign Government 
and Municipal Bonds 


are attractive investments. 


Your attention is especially 
invited to the securities of 


NORWAY DENMARK SWEDEN 
Ask for Descriptive Booklet F 


HUTH & Co. 


30 Pine Street New York 
Telephone John 6214 


























STOCK MANUAL 


- It contains over 250 pages of 


valuable condensed statis- 
tics and information relative 
to stocks and bonds listed 


on the leading exchanges in 
United States and Canada. 


If you cannot call, send for Booklet F-482 


WILSON & CHARDON 


Members Consolidated Stock Each. of N.Y. 
62 Broadway New York 
Telephone Whitehall 1964 














We're right on the ground £@ 


SAFETY 7 a %y 
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rates are coming dewn. 
now in leng-term 7% Mortgages. 


LANDER & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1BB3- CAPITAL & 2 Hs $500,000.00 
GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA. 


PARTIAL 
PAYMENTS 


The Best Way to Buy 
Good Securities 
on Convenient Terms 

















Send for Free Booklet F-1 which 
explains our plan and terms. 


James M. Leopold & Co. 
Established 1884 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


7 Wall Street New York 











FINANCIAL NOTICES 
DIVIDEND NOTICES 


Magazine ealls attention of 
Our 


finaneial 
Six words to the agate line. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE & 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
131ST DIVIDEND 
The regular quarterly dividend of Two Dollars 

and twenty-five cents per share will be paid 
on Saturday, July 15, 1922, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on Tuesday, 
June 20, 1922. 

H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 
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The Bond Market Outlook 


Investors Should Ignore Temporary Halt in Upward 
Movement of Bond Prices 
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HE list of representative bonds of various classes presented in the tables 


below are more in the nature of a 


“sample case” of investment and semi- 


investment issues now available in the open market or through the dealers, with 
comparisons of prices and estimated yields, than a tabulation of specific recom- 


mendations. 


The investor is advised to consult the investment experts of the 


bond house he intends to do business with before making definite selections. 


Government Bonds 


c—1920—._— -—1921——~\ Now Yield 
High Low High Low About 0 
LOD Liberty .348* 0.0.00 June 15, 1947 100.40 89.10 96.70 86.00 99.50 3.50 
LCD Liberty 2nd ‘iii -Nov. 15, 1942 92.86 81.10 97.80 85.30 99.60 4.29 
LCD Liberty 3rd 414s*... Sept. 15, 1928 95.00 85.60 9830 88.00 99.90 425 
LCD Liberty 4th 4%s*....Oct. 15, 1938 93.00 82.00 98.14 85.30 99.90 4.25 
LCD Victory 434s*....... May 20, 1923 99.40 94.70 100.10 95.86 100.60 4.12 
Foreign and Municipal Bonds 
Price Yield 
Maturity About Jo 
se ee ee 1934 87 6.60 
2) peeeeee Be Or. Mt. Lem Gs... nn 6. coc ssceeese 1942 98 6.20 
MS nes We 0e “GEM... .. «2... ies casee. 1964 102% 4.15 
ee OE NS Bo nbn 5 kde eee'e dine dda des eeese 1952 os 4.15 
Me EO COE OAT oo aig 51s so r0:0s0wisie Sisigic, cro eid aio 1971 4.60 
BM Prowince Gt Bianiteba Gs. coc... ciciiccccdéissvces 1946 5.30 
Railroad Bonds 
High Grade 
Price Yield 
Maturity About % 
D Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Gen. 4s*.......... 1995 884 4.55 
M Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Gen. 4s*.......... 1958 8814 4.65 
M Louisville & Nashville Unified 4s*............... 1940 4.85 
CD Northern Pacific Prior Lien 4s*................. 1997 86% 4.65 
BE Pemmevevemes COME Bei sock. wees ccccccccsass 1948 89% 4.70 
EP BGdtnerh Pacis Tet, GaP. soics csc ceiccascccee snes 1955 87 4.80 
Une Paes 18 et 1947 91 4.65 
Second Grade 
Price Yield 
Maturity About % 
D Baltimore & Ohio Conv. 414s*...........00- 0005 1933 82 6.85 
D Chesapeake & Ohio Conv. 5s................-.0 1946 91yY 5.65 
D Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ref. 4s........ . 1934 82% 6.05 
eee ER ee err 1975 64% 6.35 
CD St. Louis-San Francisco Prior Lien 4s........... 1950 7214 6.05 
M Southern Railway Gen. 4s.................20000% 1956 67 6.40 
Public Utility Bonds 
Price Yield 
Maturity About 0 
ME Alebamn Power 160 B65 ois cokcsk casiccdsuwsavcees 1946 91 5.75 
M Cincinnati Gas & Electric Ist Ref. 5s............ 1956 96 5.25 
M Cleveland Electric Illuminating Ist 5s........... 1939 971% 5.25 
CD Montana Power Ist & Ref. 5s................... 1943 96 5.35 
D Northern States Power Ist & Ref. 5s............ 1941 93 5.60 
Be Wrest Penne POWer I60 GS. ove. kc scc ccc deccceecce 1958 100 6.00 
Industrial Bonds 
¥ Price Yield 
Maturity About % 
Co). Ameer, Hamels, @ Bek. tet Sb... vccaccsccccccccoces 1947 92 5.60 
M Armour & Co. r. e. Ist 4%......... ET, ttre 1939 91 5.30 
CD Bethlehem Steel Ist & Ref. 5s...............00.- 1942 97 5.25 
BP CO MOET COL. OF. Giik ic ckcccccccciskeicsids 1932 90 7.35 
ee SR et as ie so epaties Wem 1951 95 5.35 
Cae ae ee OE GY Me en kei ccendvosese 1947 90 5.75 


L—$50 C=$100 D=$500 M=$1,000. 


*Legal investment in New York State. 
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T= recent reaction in the general 
stock list found some reflection in 
the bond market. Second-grade issues 
sold off moderately on profit taking, 
and, considering their advance of the 
last six or nine months, a correction of 
the technical position is to be regarded 
favorably. The highest grade bonds, 
such as Government war loans, muni- 
cipals, and underlying rails, held steadily 
around top prices. 

So long as the fundamental influences 
which determine bond levels are un- 
changed—or, at least, do not change for 
the worst—the investor need give no 
attention to a temporary halt or re- 
action in the price trend. Of course, an 
advance cannot go on unchecked for- 
ever. Some issues which may be 
bought for income at current quotations 
are no longer speculative bargains. 


The individual who desires to invest 
in bonds should not be influenced by 
market fluctuations as it would be the 
merest good fortune if a commitment 
were made on a technical reaction. So 
long as there is no indication of a per- 
manent hardening of money rates, there 
is no basis for higher bond yields. The 
Federal Reserve System reports a rec- 
ord gold holding, the foundation for 
many billions of credit, and the com- 
mercial demands of the country can ex- 
pand tremendously before competitive 
bidding on the part of borrowers be- 
comes necessary and the cost of money 
consequently rises. 

Another unmistakable indication that 
loanable funds far exceed demand is 
given by the heavy over-subscriptions 
to new offerings. The Treasury issue of 
$150,000,000 a few weeks ago on a 34% 
basis was not only eagerly snapped up, 
but it served to carry the Liberty Bond 
market forward to a new low yield level, 
indicating that disappointed investors 
were endeavoring to make the best of 
the situation by turning unhesitatingly 
to a second ¢hoice. 

Some surprise is occasioned by the 
fact that investment funds in such vol- 
ume continue to find their way into the 
bond market. The function of the Fed- 
eral Reserve is largely commercial; its 
rediscounts reflect bond buying only 
moderately. The real absorptive power 
lies with the individual investor. It is 
the small investor who now largely 
dominates the situation. A recent pub- 
lic utility offering for $5,000,000 went to 
2,122 buyers at an average sale of less 
than $2,500. A few years ago an initial 
distribution of this character would 
have been next to impossible. 

The Liberty loan campaign extended 
the bond buying territory from a small 
area in the industrial East until it now 
embraces the entire country, and in- 
creased the number of potential buyers 
from a few hundred thousand to 20,000,- 
900. Funds, which are now going into 
bonds formerly were invested in real 
estate mortgages and call loans, or 

ere deposited in savings banks. The 
resources of those who consistently save 
their earnings, in the aggregate, is 
cnormous and has only been tapped at 
present, so far as the bond market is 
concerned, notwithstanding the exceed- 
ingly large volume of financing which 
has been accomplished during the last 
year. So long as this situation lasts 
there is no danger of a pronounced 
reaction in bond prices. 














AMAZING FACTS ABOUT 
GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


REVEALED IN A NEW REPORT! 


HIS report has been completed 

only after an exhaustive indepen- 
dent investigation by our staff expert, 
LAURENCE BEECH. 


The facts it contains are of vital im- 
portance to you if you area present or 
- prospective stockholder. 


GENERAL Motors has heretofore de- 
fied analysis even by the most exper- 
ienced statisticians, because of the lack 
of specific data upon which to base a 
comprehensive study of its operations 
and finances. 


But recent new data have made it 
possible to solve the problem. 


On the basis of that data, LAURENCE 
BEECH has constructed the clearest, 
most comprehensive and conclusive 
report ever put within the reach of the 
rank and file of stockholders. 


We shall be glad to tell you all about 
this report, without obligation, if you 
will fill out and return the coupon. 


SPECIAL OFFER:—Twenty-five cents will bring you a large 
size (61/,"x9’’) reproduction of our “adjusted” price chart on 
General Motors common stock, prepared especially for the 
report, together with an article on “The Real Value of a Chart 
and the Errors in its Use.” There is also an interesting 
specimen page from the report itself. 


FORBES FINANCIAL RESEARCH 


120 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
USE THIS COUPON 


FORBES FINANCIAL RESEARCH, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Gentlemen:—Please send me (mark X after literature desired). 
“Amazing Results of an Investigation Into General Motors.” This I understand 
will give me full particulars about your new and exhaustive report and is FREE. [J 


Also, find enclosed 25 cents (stamps or currency) in acceptance of Special Offer 
of “Adjusted” price chart and specimen page from your report; together with “Real 
Value of a Chart and the Errors in Its Use;” also specimen page from your report. (1) 


Yours truly, 
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A 3 Months’ Trial of 


ADMINISTRATION 


The Journal of Business 
Analysis and Control 


for $1.00 


E want you to know this 

important journal first-hand 

—and become one of the 
thousands of executives taking advantage 
of its intimate, practical help on admin- 
istrative problems. So we offer you a 
three months’ trial subscription at this 
special price. The calibre of the material 
you will get is shown by the selections 
listed below. Send in the attached form 
today. 


Three Issues Packed with" 
m Articles Like These 


The Price of Progress 
By Richard T. Ely 
Scientific Methods and 
Business Success 
By H. G. Kenagy 
Manual for Stenographers 
and Secretaries 
By Glenn G. Munn 
Buying for a Medium Size 
Manufacturing Establishment 
By H. J. Whitten 
Necessity of Reserving Against 
Obsolescence and Inadequacy 
By E. F. Du Brul 


You get all these articles 
——and many more like them —— 
in your three trial issues 


Every Man Carrying Responsibility 
in Business Needs 


ADMINISTRATION 


It helps you to take the administrative 
viewpoint and work from it—to understand 
better your organization as a whole and 
the interrelation of all its activities. It 
provides you in every issue with sound 
policies and effective methods for exercis- 
ing the control that is so essential. It 
covers all phases of business—finance, ac- 
counting, marketing, production, organiza- 
tion—embodying the successful experience 
of business leaders. 


ADMINISTRATION is the journal of your 





profession as a business man. Don’t you 
vitally need in your daily work the help 
it offers? 


Send the Coupon for a 
Three Months’ Trial 
Tear off the form below, sign it, and mail 
it to us with one dollar. We will send you 
the June, July and August issues of ip: 
MIN STRATION (costing regularly $1.50). 
You can then judge for yourself whether 
= can afford to miss the regular monthly 
elp this journal offers. 


Don’t Mies This Special Offer 
Send the Form Now 


ADMINISTRATION 


The Journal of Business 
Analysis and Control 


20 Vesey Street New York 


Use This Coupon 
ADMINISTRATION, 

20 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 
Please send me, according to your offer, your 


June, July, and August issues. I enclose $1.00 
in full payment at the special price. 








Business Concern . 


Position 
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nvestors’ 


Book °f Booklets 
Department 








From time to time the leading financial houses in Wall Street and other financial 
centers publish booklets, circulars and other printed matter on various financial 
subjects. These publications treat of every phase of the investment business, and 
also of conditions and prospects of individual companies, industrials, railroads and 
public utilities. The thought contained therein is the product of the best financial 
minds in the world, being prepared by high salaried men, of analytical minds, with 
special training for this particular work. It is, therefore, of inestimable value to 
investors desiring to keep informed on financial subjects in general, and particularly 
on matters pertaining to companies whose securities they hold. To obtain litera- 
ture listed herein write the issuing house, referring to the Investors’ Book of 
Booklets Department of “Forbes Magazine,” and the desired publication will be 


mailed to you free of charge. 


Have Exports Turned the Corner?— 
The foreign trade outlook with particu- 
lar reference to the relation of our ex- 
port trade to the business prosperity of 
this country, is clearly presented in the 
latest Weekly Letter of the Harvard 
Economic Service. This survey is the 
work of a recognized authority. <A 
copy will be sent on request to Harvard 
Economic Service, Harvard University, 
20 Wadsworth House, Cambridge, Mass. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company— 
An analysis showing the factors con- 
tributing to the success of this company 
may be had on request to Chas. D. Bar- 
ney & Company, Members, New York 
Stock Exchange, 15 Broad Street, New 
York City. 

N. Y., Chicago and St. Louis R. R. 
(“Nickle Plate”)—A circular discussing 
the stocks of this company will be sent 
to investors on request, by Hartshorne 
Fales & Company, Members, New York 
Stock Exchange, 71 Broadway, New 
York City. 

Partial Payment Investment—A com- 
prehensive booklet, issued by John 
Muir and Company, 61 Broadway, New 
York, explains clearly the many bene- 
fits of the plan for both the large and 
the small investor. 


Getting the Most From Your Money 
—The whole story of increasing your 
income by the Babson method is told 
in this interesting booklet which will be 
sent free on request to Babson Sta- 
tistical Organiztation, Wellsley Hills, 
Mass. 

First Farm Mortgages—The Straus 
Brothers Company, 10 So. La Salle 
Street, Chicago, will send to investors 
who request it a descriptive circular 
on their Farm Mortgages and Certifi- 
cates. They will also send a new book- 
let, “Bonds,” showing why bonds offer 
the best opportunities for safe and 
profitable investments. 

How to Make Your Money Make 
More Money—The greatest qualifica- 
tions for making money by investment 
are knowledge of fundamental principles 
and skill in their application. This 
booklet shows what the law of averages 
teaches. It is published by the Amer- 
ican Institute of Finance, 15 Béacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


Copper Stocks—A pamphlet discuss- 
ing the possibilities in copper stocks 
will be sent on request to Josephthal 
and Company, Members, New York 
Stock Exchange, 120 Broadway, New 
York. City. 


Odd Lots—Explanatory booklet on 
odd lots, their place in investments, and 
their execution, will be sent on request 
by Chisholm & Chapman, 71 Broadway, 
New York. 


Municipal Bonds—A. B. Leach and 
Company, 62 Cedar Street, New York, 
and 105 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, 
will send to investors interested in 
Municipal Bonds their current list con- 
taining descriptions of many bonds of 
some of our most prosperous American 
cities, to yield from 4 per cent. to 6 per 
cent. 


Baby Bonds—Edward W. Clucas, 
Members of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, 74 Broadway, New York, have 
issued a circular on Baby Bonds, which 
points out the opportunities for the 
small investor to build an income and 
accumulate bonds by investing $100 
and less. 


Investment Recommendations — A 
monthly booklet which describes a 
number of long and short term securi- 
ties of wide diversity of types which the 
Guaranty Company, 140 Broadway, 
New York, recommends for investment. 

Securities Rating Bulletin—Investors 
and traders will find this bulletin of 
great aid in reviewing the present 
status of their securities. It contains 
valuable information and statistics, also 
gives market ratings. on practically 
every important listed security. Sent 
free on application to Wilson and 
Chardon, 62 Broadway, New York. 

A Review of the Oil Industry—This 
pamphlet, issued by Carl H. Pforzheim- 
er & Company, 25 Broad Street, New 
York, gives complete statistical infor- 
mation on domestic production of pe- 
troleum, imports and exports of crude 
oil, and estimated consumption of both 
imported and domestic petroleum. It 
also covers the outlook for oil produc- 
tion and gives an opinion of the effect 
of Mexican production on the U. S. oil 
industry. 
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National City Recommendations—A 
folder, pocket size, listing the current 
investment recommendations of the Na- 
tional City Company, 55 Wall Street, 
New York, is available for investors 
about the first of every month. Short 
descriptions of issues are included. 

Investment Bulletin—The Bond De- 
partment of Henry L. Doherty and 
Company, 60 Wall Street, New York, 
issue a weekly Investment Bulletin, 
available to investors by writing to this 
company. 

How Odd Lots Are Bought and 
Sold—This booklet fully explains this 
very interesting subject. Sent on re- 
quest to Wade, Templeton and Com- 
pany, Members of New York Stock 
Exchange, 42 Broadway, New York 
City. 

An Adequate Industrial Loans Sys- 
tem Needed By the Masses—An inter- 
esting and enlightening treatise on this 
neglected question. Issued upon request 
by Clarence Hodson and Co., Inc., 135 
Broadway, New York City. 

A sure Road to Financial Indepen- 
dence—Published by Halsey, Stuart & 
Co., 49 Wall Street, New York City. 
Outlines a practical plan of systematic 
saving and investment that can be fol- 
lowed by anyone who can lay aside $10 
a month. The salaried man.or woman 
will find in this plan the answer to the 
problem of how to accumulate a finan- 
cial reserve and a-source of extra in- 
come which will be needed after the 
peak of earning power. has been reached 
and heavy family expenses must be 
carried in the face of declining earning 
power. A budget sheet to aid the in- 
vestor in determining how much to save 
is included. 

Atchison, Southern Pacific and New 
York Central—Newburger, Henderson 
and Loeb, Members New York Stock 
Exchange, 100 Broadway, New York, 
have prepared a circular comparing in 
detail these three leading railway sys- 
tems. The conclusions reached should 
be of value not only to holders of their 
securities but also to all interested in 
high grade railroad stocks. 

Foundation Investments—Why - the 
principles of safe and sound investments 
are imbedded in well-managed public 
utility companies. An interesting new 
circular, attractively illustrated, de- 
scribing Standard Gas and Electric 
Company is being offered to investors 
by H. M. Byllesby & Company, 208 So. 
La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 


Reo Motor Car Company — F. S. 
Smithers and Company, Members New 
York Stock Exchange, 19 Nassau Street, 
have prepared an analysis of Reo Mo- 
tor Car Company, covering a series of 
years, touching upon its strong financial 
position, volume of business, dividend 
record, and range of quotations for its 
shares. Copy will be sent on request. 

Scientific Forecasting — Brookmire 
Economic Service, 25 West 45th Street, 
New York City, have issued a pamphlet 

scussing scientific methods of fore- 
isting fundamental swings in the stock 
aie 

The Trend of Investment Prices— 
McDonnell and Company, 120 Broad- 
way, New York City, will be glad to 
send their financial letter, giving their 
Opinion of the future course of se- 
curity prices, to interested investors. 
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This Pamphiet 


ESCRIBES one of the most 
profitable, safe and sure in- 
vestments we have ever offered. 


Send for a Copy Today 
The Straus Brothers Co. 


10 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


LIGONIER, IND. FORT WAYNE, IND. DETROIT, MICH. 








Mail This Coupon game 


The Straus Brothers Co. 
10 South La Salle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
Please send me descri eur Farm Loan illus- 


trated folder of your 
Certificates No. Fae 


cAddress 





City State. 


























MORI SOF 
ROW ET INTEREST TO 


Our daily letter forecasts the movements of securities on the New 
York Stock Exchange, giving the short moves, as well as the major 
swings. You are never “Hung Up” with stocks. 


TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION FOR ONE MONTH COSTS $15.00 
Sample letter on request. 


WALL STREET ADVISORY SERVICE 


6 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK 





WHATEVER YOUR INVESTMENT PROBLEMS— 
WRITE “FORBES” INVESTORS’ SERVICE 


OPINION REPORT—ONE STOCK- - - - - = = $4.00 


OPINION REPORT—THREE STOCKS- - - - = = $10.08 F. 5-27-22 





Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 














$30,000 
SAVED IN 
ONE YEAR 


$38,000 


is another record 
for One Year’s 
Savings 


WE CAN HEI.P 
YOU PROFIT BY 
THE EXPERI- 
ENCES OF COM- 
PANIES WHICH 
HAVE CASH ON 
HAND FORMER- 
LY SPENT IN 
OFFICE COSTS. 


ANDWECAN 

TAKE YOU TO 

SEE HOW THEY 
DO IT. 





Direct Us to the 
Man in Your 
Establishment 
Who Looks Out 
for Ways of 
Saving Money 


TAE DICTAPAUNE 























Call THE DICTAPHONE 
(No. in Telephone Book) and tell 
the manager that 


a ae alas ane DO Oe 


is the man to see. 
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DIGEST of?’ 
CORPORATION 


Ajax Rubber—Earnings estimates 
submitted to bankers indicate that oper- 
ations have resulted in profits since Jan. 
1, and that interest requirements were 
covered twice over in the first quarter. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co.—For first 
quarter of 1922 reported net profits af- 
ter taxes, of $278,733, against net profits 
of $774,189 in first three months of 1921. 
Nothing was shown for the common 
stock, against $1.88 per share in first 
quarter of 1921. 

American Beet Sugar Co.—Deficit 
after preferred dividends, adjustments, 
etc., for the year ended March 31, 
1922, $3,455,455, against deficit of $370,- 
071 in previous fiscal year. 

American Hide & Leather Co—Re- 
ported surplus after other income for 
the first quarter of 1922, of $471,779, 
against deficit of $1,210,383 in corres- 
ponding period of 1921. 

American Telephone & Tel. Co.—Op- 
erating income for first quarter of 1922, 
$6,674,116, against $6,436,653 in first 
quarter of 1921. 

American Writing Paper Co.—Mills 
operating at about 80 per cent. of ca- 
pacity, compared with less than 60 per 
cent. at beginning of 1922. For 1921 
reports a deficit after charges of $1,944,- 
775, compared with an income of 
$1,687,673 in 1920. 

Atlantic, Gulf & West Indies S. S. 
Lines—Net loss for 1921, $2,101,678, 
against net income of $148,231 in 1920. 
During 1921, Atlantic Gulf Oil Corp. 
produced 15,195,326 barrels of crude oil. 
Refinery began to operate about May 1, 
and in eight months treated 1,122,603 
barrels of crude oil, from which there 
were produced 936,014 barrels of fuel 
oil and 165,262 barrels of distillates. 

Bethlehem Steel Corp.—Merger deal 
has been arranged with Lackawanna 
Steel Co., under the terms of which 
Bethlehem will give 40 one-hundredths 
of a share of its 7 per cent. preferred 
stock and 60 one-hundredths of a share 
of its class “B” common stock for each 
share of Lackawanna. Bethlehem con- 
templates the immediate expenditure of 
$10,000,000 for the further development 
of the Lackawanna plant at Buffalo. 
But no financing is required as a part 
of the transaction. 

California Packing Corp.— Earned 
$4.75 per common share in year ended 
Feb. 28, 1922, against $9.01 per share in 
the previous fiscal year. 

Cerro de Pasco Copper Corp.—Deficit 
after charges ih 1921, $2,691,702, against 
net income of $618,434 in 1920. 

Chile Copper Co.—Net loss for 1921, 
$5,678,841, against net income of $151,- 
994 in 1920. 

Chino Copper Co.—Reported net loss 
of $1,314,204 for 1921, against net in- 
come of $1,319,541 in 1920. 

Computing-Tabulating-Recording Co. 
—Earned $3.07 per share, after bond in- 
terest but before Federal taxes, in the 
first quarter, compared with $2.24 in the 
March quarter of 1921. 

Corn Products Refining Co—Earned 
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$3.47 per common share in the first 
quarter of 1922, against $1.70 per share 
in first three months of 1921. 

Eastman Kodak Co. of N. J.—Earned 
$68.67 per common share in 1921, against 
$92.52 per share in 1920. 

General American Tank Car Co.— 
Subsidiary received contract for the 
construction of 2,000 single-sheathed au- 
tomobile cars from the Southern Pa- 
cific Co. The company, with the Stan- 
dard Steel Car Co., received contracts 
for 3,300 refrigerator cars.for the Pa- 
cific Fruit Express. 

General Electric Co.—Stockholders 
authorized increase in capital stock by 
$35,000,000, consisting of 3,500,000 shares 
of $10 par value new stock to have no 
voting or subscription rights, but to be 
entitled in priority to common stock to 
6 per cent. cumulative dividends an- 
nually. Stock will be used to pay 5 
per cent. annual stock dividend. 

Gulf States Steel Co—Net earnings 
for March quarter of 1922, $80,316, after 
charges, against a deficit of $102,917 in 
first quarter of 1921. 

Hupp Motor Car Corp.—First quar- 
ter net profits were $383,656 before 
taxes, equivalent, after preferred divi- 
dends, to 75 cents a share on the com- 
mon stock, or three times dividend re- 
quirements. 

International Cement Corp.—Earned 
$4.55 per common share in 1921, against 
$6.63 in 1920. 

Kayser (J.) Co.—Reported that part 
of proceeds of. recent $4,000,000 bond 
issue will be used to increase silk hos- 
iery production, making company the 
largest manufacturer of silk hosiery in 
the world. 

Kelsey Wheel Co., Inc.—May output 
of 81,000 sets (four wheels and five 
rims) will be largest month’s production 
in company’s history. 

Kennecott Copper Corp.—Net loss for 
1921, $389,858, against net income of 
$1,469,398 in 1920. 

Kresge (S. S.) Co.—Sales for first 
four months of 1922, $17,050,173, against 
$15,701,422 in corresponding period of 
1921. 

McKinley-Darragh Savage Mines— 
Operations soon to be resumed. 

Montgomery Ward & Co.—Sales for 


‘first four months - of 1922, $26,767,952, 


against $25,043,393 in 
period of 1921. 

Nevada Consolidated Copper Co.— 
Net loss for 1921, $1,633,164, against in- 
come of $235,904 in 1920. 

New York Dock Co.—Net income for 
the first quarter of 1922, $151,968, 
against $283,011 in the first quarter of 
1921. 

Penney (J. C.) Co—Sales for first 
three months of 1922 totaled $7,713,177, 
compared with $9,223,388 in same period 
of 1921. 

Philadelphia Co.—Net earnings for 
the first quarter, including natural gas 
subsidiaries, $2,124,363, against $1,634,530 
in first three months of 1921. 

Phillips Petroleum Co.—Net earnings 
for March quarter $1,637,400 after taxes, 


corresponding 
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but before depreciation, or at annual 
rate of about $10 a share. 

Pierce Arrow Motor Car Co.—J. & 
W. Seligman & Co., bankers in the pro- 
posed consolidation of this company 
with the Lafayette Motors Corporation, 
announced that deal is off. 


Pullman -Co.—For 1921 reports an 
operating deficit of $3,277,383, compared 
with an operating income of $8,199,431 
in 1920, and net income, after other in- 
come and guarantee period lap-over, of 
$1,324,549, compared with $9,015,042 in 
1920. 

Railway Steel-Spring Co.—Latrobe 
plant is increasing operations and work- 
ing night shifts on orders which are 
coming in at a high rate. 

Remington Typewriter Co—Com- 
pany’s Smith Premier plant is making 
300 Remington portable typewriters a 
day and is about ten weeks behind on 
orders. 

Replogle Steel Co—Minority stock- 
holders of the Empire Steel & Iron Co. 
are reported to be organizing to oppose 
consolidation on the grounds that the 
terms offered to the shareholders are 
unsatisfactory. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co.—Sales for first 
four months of 1922, $57,115,423, against 
$66,082,259 in corresponding period of 
1921. 

Sinclair Consolidated Oil Corp.—Re- 





ported net loss of $6,886,778 in 1921, 


against income of $18,558,580 in 1920. 

Standard Oil Co. of N. Y.—Earned 
$12.93 per share in 1921, against $52.54 
in 1920. 


Standard Copper Co.—1921 net loss 
amounted to $1,915, against net loss of 
$87,024 in 1920. 

Transcontinental Oil Co.—Reports a 
net loss for 1921 of $2,902,374, compared 
with an income of $510,144 in 1920. 

Union Oil Co. of California—Earned 
$5.50 a share in first quarter of 1922, 
compared with $6.40 in same period of 
1921. Production of crude oil for the 
quarter approximated 3,050,000 net bbls., 
an increase over 1921 of 750,000 bbls. 

U. S. Steel Corp.—Unfilled orders in- 
creased 602,769 tons during April, 
bringing the total up to 5,096,907 tons, 
the highest since June, 1921. Shipments 
during the month were estimated at 
1,000,000 tons. 

Utah Copper Co.—Deficit after divi- 
dends in 1921, $6,119,334, against deficit 
of $4,822,442 after dividends in 1920. 

Vanadium Corp. of Amer.—Reported 
that orders booked in first week of May 
were more than double the tonnage 
taken in any full month in over a year. 
April orders were largest since latter 
part of 1920. 

Weber & Heilbroner—Earned $1.12 
per common share in year ended Feb. 
28, 1922, against 25 cents per share in 
the previous fiscal year. 

Western Maryland Ry.—Earned $2.67 
per first preferred share in 1921, against 
43 cents per share in 1920. 

Western Pacific R. R.—Earned $2.54 
per common share in 1921, against $1.61 
in 1920., 

Willys Corp—Judge Bodine in the 
U. S. District Court, Newark, N. J., 
signed an order for the public sale of 
the company’s plant at Elizabeth, N. J., 
on June 9, 1922, subject to confirmation 
A the court. Plant was valued at $8,000,- 





























































What About Co-Insurance? 


In arranging for insurance on new buildings, the 
co-insurance clause is often not thoroughly under- 
stood. Generally, the lack of a clear and a concise 
explanation of the intricacies of this clause is the 
cause of the difficulty. 


The American Eagle, recognizing this 
necessity, has recently published a pam- 
phlet, which, as its title suggests, is “A New 
Angle on Co-Insurance.” It presents a 
workable method of figuring the amount col- 
lectable when losses occur under policies 
“AMERICA Fore” written with the clause. 





If you wish, our agent in your city will be glad to favor 
you with a copy of this booklet or a request directed to the 
Advertising Department at the Home Office will bring it 
to you. 


AMERICAN EAGLE 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Eighty Maiden Lane, New York 


HENRY EVANS 
Chairman of the Board 


CASH CAPITAL: $1,000,000 


JAMES A. SWINNERTON 
President 


Branch Offices: CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO 














Does Your Coal Mine 
Need Financing? 


Call on Peabody Service—let 
our experience of 39 years in 


mining, management, selling, 
financing—put your property 
on a money-making basis. 


PEABODY 


COAL COMPANY 
Founded 1888 
332 South Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 


Operating 86 Bituminous Mines in 11 Fielde with Annual Capacity of 
J 21,000,000 Tons 
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Educational Exhibition Co. 
532 Custem House St. Providence, R. I. 
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The New 
Light-Running 
Quiet-Running 


ROYAL 
TYPEWRITER 





“Compare the 


Work”’ 


ROYAL 
TYPEWRITER CO. 


Incorporated 
364-366 Broadway, New York 


Branches and Agencies the World Over 














Are YOU 
Old at 40? 


Perhaps the most common cause 
ia the disturbed condition of an 
important gland, Even men of 
iron constitution are not exempt 
from this amazingly common 
irregularity. We have for limit- 
ed distribution, an ethically accurate, educational and 
interesting 


FREE BOOK 


Ita message may prove of unsuspected value to you, 
It explains how a disturbed condition of this vital gland 
may cause sciatica, backache, painful and tender feet, in- 
terrupted sleep and other extremely uncomfortable and 
often serious conditions, It tells of Thermalaid, a 
simple means by which the essential of a new hygienic 
principle, done into convenient form corrects this pros- 
tate gland condition and its attendant health faults 
without medicine, massage, or knife, The record of its 
success for five years is incontrovertible. The book is 
free, Simply address 


THE ELECTRO THERMAL CoO. 





40 Main St., Steubenville, Ohio ] 








How to Invest 
Your Funds 


Whether you have $1,000 or 
$100,000 we can aid you in ef- 
fectively apportioning your 
funds and selecting a well bal- 
anced list of securities. 


Write us for information 


Forbes Investors’ Service 
120 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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| Labor and Wages 





ORE than 200 labor leaders were 

arrested in Chicago in raids fol- 
lowing the bombing of several buildings 
and the slaying of two policemen at- 
tributed to members of labor unions op- 
posed to the Landis wage award. Pro- 
ceeding under the same law invoked to 
convict and end on the scaffold the lives 
of the anarchists chiefly responsible for 
the Haymarket riots 36 years ago, the 
Grand Jury voted indictments against 
eight men said to be the leaders of the 
rioters and responsible for the murders. 
One of those indicted is Timothy (Big 
Tim) Murphy, who has been called the 
“power behind the throne” in the Chi- 
cago Building Trades Council. 

For the first time in many months 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board reports slight wage increases 
from several industrial centers. These 
increases, the Board points out, are in- 
dicative partly of better conditions in 
the plants concerned and partly of a 
greater demand for labor. “In spite of 
the fact that large numbers of men are 
unemployed, reports of scarcity of labor 
come from several industrial sections, 
mainly in the Middle West,” says the 
statement. “The shortage is almost 
entirely of semi-skilled and_ skilled 
help. The labor least in demand is of 
the unskilled type.” Because of the 
liquidation of wages in manufacturing 
industries, farm labor of a desirable type 
is reported as more plentiful with 
wages substantially lower than in the 
spring of 1921. 

The numbers of workers employed in 
New York State factories in April was 
approximately 2 per cent. less than in 
March, according to the State Depart- 
ment of Labor. 


The U. S. Railroad Labor Board has 
completed its hearing on the railroad 
labor wage question and has begun con- 
sideration of the mass of testimony pre- 
sented by the railroads who asked for 
a general 10 per cent. wage decrease. 


A survey by the National Industrial 
Conference Board shows that an in- 
creasing number of firms are establish- 
ing some form of employee representa- 
tion in their plants with “generally 
favorable results.” The tendency is not 
confined to any one section, it was said, 
as was shown by an examination of 
nearly 800 such plans. 


Members of four locals of the Boston 
Painters’ Union voted to work only five 
days a week, from Monday morning to 
Friday night. The Building Trades Em- 
ployers’ Association has announced its 
intention of adopting the “open shop” 
unless the workers rescind their vote, 


A strike in the newsprint industry 
was averted when representatives of the 
unions signed an agreement with a com- 
mittee representing the paper manufact- 
urers. The contract does not provide for 
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Ra 
st, 
any reduction in wages and stipulates a 
minimum of 38 cents an hour for semi- 
skilled men and a maximum of approx- 
imately $1 an hour for skilled paper 
workers, The manufacturers originally 


asked these workers to accept a 10 per 
cent. cut in wages. 








| Railroads 














T= practice of letting out shop re- 
pair work to outside firms on con- 
tract was declared illegal by the Rail- 
road Labor Board. The Board ruled 
that such action is a violation of the 
Transportation act, conflicting with the 
wage and working rules laid down by 
the Board. The decision was charac- 
terized by the Board as the most 
important rendered since its establish- 
ment. The railroads, however, have 
decided to fight the decision in the 
courts, 

In a decision of far-reaching import- 
ance as an indication of changed Fed- 
eral policy toward the railroads, Circuit 
Judge Julius M. Mayer ordered a re- 
sumption of the interlocking directorate 
in a modified form between the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
and the Boston & Maine. Judge Mayer 
directed that five of the eighteen 
trustees of the Boston & Maine should 
be elected by the New Haven. The 
interlocking relationship of these two 
roads had been totally dissolved in 1914. 

Reductions in transcontinental freight 
rates on wooden barrels, casks, and 
other tight cooperage; on agricultural 
implements, westbound; and on iron and 
steel cylinders for compressed air or 
gas, eastbound, were announced by the 
Southern Pacific Company, effective as 
soon as the lines east of Chicago and 
the Mississipi concur, 


A record for safety of operation was 
established by American railways in 
1921, according to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The report shows 
1921 to have been the best single year 
in the thirty-four years that accident 
figures have been tabulated. The total 
number of employees killed on duty in 
trains or train service accidents last 
year is given as 1,096. This is 1,011, or 
48 per cent. less than were killed in 
1920, the best previous year. 


Reductions of Canadian railway 
freight rates by about 40 per cent. to the 
1919 level, will be made before the 
1922 crops begin to move, Premier Nor- 
ris of Manitoba, announced. 

Receipt of orders for 94 engines is an- 
nounced by the American Locomotive 
Company. The purchasers are the Chi- 
cago & Northwestern Railway, Boston 
& Maine Railroad, New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, Buffalo Slag Com- 
pany, Standard Slag Company, Wayne 
Coal Company, Sorocabana Railway 
(Brazil), and Mogyana_ Railway 
(Brazil). 
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[ ra Washington | 


EDUCTIONS of $907,559,407 in 
R ordinary expenditures for opera- 
tion of the routine business of the 
Government generally subject to execu- 
tive control is the estimate of Director 
of the Budget Hawes for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1922, “These fig- 
ures,” President Harding points out in 
a letter to Congress accompanying the 
report, “do not include $700,000,000 of 
other reductions which are not related 
to the routine business of Government.” 

The Senate adopted by unanimous 
vote a resolution introduced by Senator 
La Follette calling for an investigation 
of the proposed merger of various 


independent steel corporations. The 
investigation will be made by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and the Depart- 


ment of Justice. 
American vessels to be “scrapped” 
under the terms of the Five-Power 


Naval Treaty will not be sunk at sea, 
but will be sold outright to the high- 
est bidder, if the recommendation of 


the special naval board on scrapping is 
adopted. The board estimates that the 
cost of settling broken contracts as a 
result of the cessation of work on 


ships under construction will be about 
$7(0,000,000. 

Political recognition of Russia must 
wait the establishment of “sound” busi- 
ness and social conditions there, 


Secretary Hughes declared in response 
to a petition presented by a delegation 
of women who asked American aid to- 


ward Russian rehabilitation. 

The Senate passed a bill which will 
extend the life and activities of the 
War Finance Corporation from July 1, 


1922, to July 1, 1923. 








HE New York Trust Company offers 

to corporations, firms and individuals, a 
thoroughly modern and complete commer- 
cial banking service, including a highly de- 
veloped credit information service which is 
available to customers. 


Special conveniences are offered to those en- 
gaged in foreign trade. These include for- 
eign credit information and current data 
bearing upon foreign markets and trade 
opportunities. 


Long experience, covering the entire field of 
trust service, enables us to offer unexcelled 
facilities for the administration of all personal 
and corporate trusts. 


The New York Trust Company 


Capital, Surplus & Undivided Profits $26,500,000 
100 BROADWAY 


= 57TH ST. & FIFTH AVE. 
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HE U. S. Shipping Board served no- 

tice “upon those affiliated with 
foreign shipping interests that any op- 
position from such sources with respect 
to the application of Section 28 of the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1920 would be 
disregarded.” Section 28 prohibits the 


granting of preferential rates to foreign 
shipping and provides that American 
ships, if supplying adequate tonnage, 


shall enjoy the preferential rates. 


American ships obtained approximate- 
ly 70 per cent. of the total exports of 
cotton from Egypt to America in 1921. 
Americans in that country are urging 
the Administration not to impose a duty 
on long staple cotton, as it would mean 
a loss to American shipping interests 
and a comparatively insignificant gain 
to American cotton growers. 

Another field where American ship- 
Ping makes a gratifying showing is the 
Passenger trade to South America. 
Shipping Board vessels carried 70 per 
cent. of all the passengers sailing from 
Argentina to the United States. How- 
ever, competition for passenger traffic, 
both between Brazil and the United 
States and Brazil and Europe, is be- 
coming keener, according to Commer- 
cial Attache Schruz at Rio de Janeiro, 
Who declared that, while the American 








PERSONNEL PROBLEMS SOLVED 
by MORPHOLOGICAL CHARACTER ANALYSIS 


THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 


announces the department of 


VOCATIONAL SERVICE 


H. D. APPLEBY, B.S.C.E. 


Psychologist and Efficiency Expert, Director 


TO THE EMPLOYER—Who is confronted with labor turnover or the 
difficulty of finding just the kind of individuals needed for that executive, 
secretarial, engineering job. Eliminate the financial loss caused by experi- 
menting with incapable employees. Send us your specifications and we 
will furnish the right man for the right place or— 


The men whom you have placed where they do not fit can be arranged in 
the kind of work they are fitted by nature to do. Big companies have 
reorganized their entire personnel, vastly increasing thereby general 
efficiency. 


TO THE EMPLOYEE—Have you reached your limit, do you want a 
new position, or are you out of employment? We act as confident agent 
between you and your prospective employer, thereby eliminating all em- 
barrassment and avoiding jeopardizing your present employment. 





THERE IS NO LONGER ANY EXCUSE 
FOR THE TRAGEDY OF THE MISFIT. 


THIS DEPARTMENT PREPARES 
INDIVIDUAL ANALYSIS. 








SEND A POSTAL FOR A FREE COPY 


of the 

MAY BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER Detailed information sent on 
in which begins a series of articles on Morphological request 
Character Analysis by H. D, Appleby. These are : 


some of his subjects: 


Where do I fit in? Department of Vocational Service, 


The Business Philosopher, 


Monroe Ave. and Second St., 
Memphis, Tenn. 


The five basio types. 
The head and its profile, 
Complexion and quality. 








The first article will be a revelation of the 
possibilities of this new science, 
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Develop Your 
Business and 
Export Trade 


@ =: 


If you are considering the establishment 
of your industry in Canada, either to 
develop your Canadian business or ex- 
port trade, you are invited to consult 
the Development Branch of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. An expert staff is 
maintained to acquire and investigate 
information relative to Canadian indus- 
trial raw materials. Any information you 
may require as to such raw materials 
as well as upon any practical problem 
affecting the establishment of your in- 
dustry, including markets, competition, 
labor costs, power, fuel, industrial sites, 
etc., will be given free of charge or 
obligation. Write to the 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY 


DEPARTMENT OF 
COLONIZATION AND DEVELOPMENT 


Windsor Street Station Montreal 

















For Four Score 
Years and Six 


The 
American Banker 


has served as the weekly banking news- 
paper of the United States. 


With its twenty special correspondents 
located in every large banking center it 
presents, each week, to its subscribers 
the complete news of the banking world 
in a concise and readable manner. 

If you are interested in banking and 
are not enjoying this time honored pub- 
lication, it is time to begin. 





Pin a dollar to this advertisement 
and send for three months’ trial. 


American Banker 


Oldest and most read banking journal 
in America ° 


67 PEARL STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


$5.00 per year. 15 cents a copy. 























Classified Advertising 





SAFETY CHECKS 


PERSONAL Checks with Safety Feature. In- 
dividual. Convenient. Inexpensive. Machine 
unnecessary. Send for sample. Raizpruf Check 
Co., 34 F, Staten Island, N. Y. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


EXECUTIVE AND CHEMICAL ENGINEER, 

duate of M. I. T., business training thru 

exander Hamilton Institute, seeks responsible 
Position in well organized concern. Several 
years’ experience. Under thirty. Married. Box 
473, care of Forbes. 
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company has a distinct lead over its Brit- 
ish competitor, the low rates of the 
Lloyd Brasileiro were attracting an in- 
creasing number of travelers. 


Expenditures of about $170,000 in 
Latin America by the Government dur- 
ing the coming fiscal year is called for 
under plans of the Commerce Depart- 
ment for the expansion of American 
trade in the southern continent. The 
sum is about $70,000 more than has 
been spent for that purpose during the 
present fiscal year. 








Prices 








UN’S index number of commodity 

prices on May 1, was $168,096, an 
increase of 1.1 per cent. over the April 
1 figure of $166,263, and slightly less 
than 1 per cent. above May 1, 1921. 
With one exception—the dairy and gar- 
den ¢lass—all seven divisions into which 
Dun’s Index Number is divided were 
slightly higher on May 1 than on April 
1. The largest advance was 5.5 per 
cent., in breadstuffs, due chiefly to the 
higher cost of cereals. Clothing prices 
were practically unchanged, but there 
was an advancing tendency in metals 
and the miscellaneous group. The 
highest basis for the current year was 
established on March 1, at $169,721. 
Bradstreet’s compilation, showing 
wholesale prices of 96 articles of com- 
mon consumption, on May 1 was 27 
per cent. above the 1913 level. Taking 
the 1913 average as 100, the different 
groups now stand at the following 
average prices: 


RP ECTTR EC Ore 131 
DOCS | ores ae saaaasaneeamrecue 105 
TUNED 5.66 o's Snincec.cnvedsdaceersacce 131 
CN Pgs thse i cnsieednaseesnns 150 
NB a ce ere 101 
EE, 1.58.55 0085.0.0500680:s0s08065.06—um 132 
I oe Bissau) ks Bob sha b0.6 5.0 ceemone 84 
Ree Oe BE ci viccacendecccwcnséens 193 
hho eae ae eee tes weary see ser a 138 
ee I 5 on os 4. aa on eewapvecwes 182 
Buildings materials ................ 160 
Chemicals and drugs ...............- 174 
TCO TO 149 


Rents of wage earners’ houses, ac- 
cording to the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, have declined 2.5 per 
cent, since last November. “The de- 
crease in rents,” says the survey, “is 
significant as it is the second slight low- 
ering of the cost of housing since 
March, 1921, when the peak was 
reached for the country as a whole. 
The total increase in rents between 
July, 1914, and March, 1922, was 65 
per cent. In March, 1922, rents still 
averaged 4.5 per cent. above the July, 
1920, level, although during the past 
year they have decreased 3.5 per cent.” 


President Harding announced that the 
Administration will use all the means 
at its disposal to prevent unjustified in- 
creases in coal prices. Reports reveal 
that prices at the mines in a number 
of localities have gone up from 50 to 
100 per cent. since the strike began. 


The American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany and the Warner Sugar Refining 
Company have reduced the price of re- 
fined sugar 10 points to 5.30 cents a 
pound. 
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H few Emergency Fleet Corporation 
of the United States’ Shipping Board 
is not a governmental agency jn the 
sense that it cannot be sued without its 
consent, the United States Supreme 
Court decided. The decision of the 
court was considered highly important 
by the Government because of the num- 
ber of cases pending before the corpo- 
ration. 


Another decision by the Supreme 
Court holds that the Packers and Stock- 
yard Regulation act of 1921 which was 
put through Congress largely through 
the efforts of the agricultural bloc, is 
constitutional. The law was challenged 
by certain commission merchants and 
dealers in the Chicago stock yards who 
brought separate suits in an effort to 
restrain the Secretary of Agriculture 
from enforcing the law. 


Secretary Hughes has instructed Am- 
bassador Houghton at Berlin to notify 
the German Government that, under the 
terms of the peace treaty with Ger- 
many, the patent convention entered 
into with Germany in 1909 will be re- 
vived. A demand for the revival of the 
Treaty had come largely from Ameri- 
can business men affected by the cur- 
tailment of their patent rights in Ger- 
many and in the United States. 


An increase of $45,584,863 in the pub- 
lic debt during April was announced by 
the Treasury. On April 30, the total 
debt stood at $23,190,201,356, against 
$23,144,616,493 on March 31. 

Reports from the automobile industry 
continue very optimistic, revealing 
steady increases in production and sales, 
necessitating in many cases, the em- 
ployment of additional workers. The 
Ford company’s schedule for May calls 
for 120,000 cars, a new high record. 
Nine thousand men have been added 
to. the force: The Packard Company 
has engaged 1,000 additional workers 
and has increased production 50 per 
cent. At the present rate this year’s 
production of Cadillac cars will be 25 
per cent. greater than in any previous 
year of the company’s history. The 
Paige-Detroit company sold 2,700 cars 
in April, also a new high record for all 
time. The Hupp Motor Car Co. reports 
that it cannot produce enough cars to 
fill the demand, while the Hudson and 
Essex companies also report that all 
factories are working at full capacity, 
with demand exceeding supply. April 
shipments of the Franklin company 
overtopped every previous April. Max- 
well Motors announces that it has in- 
creased its schedule to 300 cars per day 
and has added 1,000 men to the force. 
More than 4,500 additional employees 
will be put to work by the Fisher Body 
Corp., on completion of its new $2,000,- 
000 plant. 

Sales of the F. W. Woolworth Com- 
pany in April amounted to $13,438,943, 
a new high record. For the four 
months erided with April they totaled 
$44,900,000, a gain of $4,616,430 over the 
same period a year ago. The company 
now has 1,155 stores in operation, having 
started eighteen new ones since Janu- 
ary %. 
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Steel ingot output in April totaled . 


2,439,246 tons for the thirty companies 
reporting to the American Iron and 
Steel Institute, an increase of 68,495 
tons over production in March. 




















Foreign 











Roa unsatisfactory reply to the 
allied powers’ note has made it im- 
possible for the delegates to reach an 
economic understanding with the Soviet 
Government at the Genoa Conference. 
Lloyd George, however, has succeeded 
in having the convening powers agree 
to a proposal for another attempt to 
reach an agreement with the Russian 
Government, to be begun at The Hague 
on June 15. Under the new plan, the 
allied powers would meet first to draft 
a memorandum stating the attitude of 
the powers toward Russia. This mem- 
orandum would then be submitted to 
the Governments of the powers and, if 
approved, a Russian committee of ex- 
perts would meet the powers’ commis- 
sion of experts and negotiate up to Oc- 
tober 26 in an effort to reach an agree- 
ment on the issues of Russian credits, 
debts and private property owned by 
foreigners in Russia. All the powers 
would pledge themselves to conclude no 
separate treaties with Russia up to Oc- 
tober 26. The United States was asked 
to participate, but the invitation was 
promptly declined by Secretary Hughes. 


Thirteen nations have _ subscribed 
£20,000,000 capital to the consortium, or 
international corporation, for undertak- 
ing business in the crippled countries 
of Europe, especially Russia. Anything 
America wishes to subscribe will be 
added to the initial £20,000,000 capital. 


The French budget for 1923 provides 
for expenditures amounting to 23,188,- 
800,000 franes, with receipts amounting 
to only 19,285,000,000 francs. Both the 
war and navy provisions are increased 
over this year’s budget, the former by 
234,000,000 francs, and the latter by 
323,000,000 francs. 


Minister of Finance Adolfo de la 
Huerta, of Mexico, will meet interna- 
tional bankers in New York, on June 
2, to arrange settlement of Mexican ex- 
ternal debts. His visit to the United 
States is expected to bring about a 
understanding leading to recognition of 
the Obregon Government. 


The German Government’s Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing, it is reported, 
can not turn out enough 1,000-mark pa- 
per notes to meet the constantly grow- 
ing demand and, for the first time in 
history, has decided to print and issue 
5,000-mark bills. 


In order to restore confidence be- 
tween German and American buyers 
and sellers, the executive board of the 
Berlin Chamber of American Associa- 
tion of Commerce has inaugurated the 
“trustee account of the American Asso- 
ciation of Chamber of Commerce and 
Trade at the Deutsche Bank.” Theac- 
count will enable Americans making 
Purchases in Germany to deposit a sum 
covering the payment of goods with the 
Chamber of Commerce until conditions 
have been fulfilled. The account will 
also be used by Germans paying obliga- 
tions in America. 


To the Holders of 


Four Per Cent. Debentures Exchanged for 
Debentures of the Four Per Cent. 
Fifteen Year European Loan of 1907 


of 


THE NEW YORK, NEW HAVEN AND HARTFORD 
RAILROAD COMPANY 


The extension provided in the Agreement dated March 8, 1922, between the Company 
and holders of the above Debentures has been declared operative. 


Holders of certificates of deposit issued under said Agreement will be entitled 
to receive the ten per cent. cash payment, as therein provided, with interest at the 
rate of seven per cent. per annum from April 1, 1922, to May 22, 1922, upon 
presentation of their certificates on or after May 22, 1922, to the deposi- 
tary which issued them, for the endorsement of such payment thereon. The 
amount so payable on and after May 22, 1922, will be $100.99 per $1,000 debenture 
deposited. As soon as new coupon sheets shall have been engraved and prepared, 
holders of certificates will be entitled to receive their debentures extended and 
stamped as in said Agreement provided, and with such coupon sheets attached. 


The time within which holders of undeposited debentures may become parties to the 
Agreement is ex subject to termination without notice. Meanwhile holders 
of such undeposited tures may present them to the depositaries below named 
and receive certificates issued thereunder and, on or after May 22, 1922, receive the 
cash payment above mentioned. 
By order of the Board of Directors, 
E. J. PEARSON, 
New Haven, May 13, 1922. : President 


NOTE:—Certificates of deposit when presented must be accompanied by certificates 
of ownership as required by the Internal Revenue Department under the Federa. 
Income Tax Law, in respect of the $.99 interest payment. 
DEPOSITARIES: 
Bankers Trust Co., New York City 
Drexel & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Old Colony Trust Co., Boston, Mass. 

















To the Holders ot 


Obligations Payable in Francs 
Constituting Part of the Four Per Cent. 
Fifteen Year European Loan of 1907 


of 


THE NEW YORK, NEW HAVEN AND HARTFORD 
RAILROAD COMPANY 


The extension provided in the Agreement dated March 8, 1922, between the Company 
and holders of the above obligations has been declared operative. 

Holders of certificates of deposit issued under said Agreement will be entitled 
to receive the ten per cent. cash payment, as therein provided, with interest at the 
rate of seven per cent. per annum from 1, 1922, to May 22, 1922, upon 
presentation of their certificates on or May 22, 1922, to the deposi- 
tary which issued them, for the endorsement of such payment thereon. The 
ee Se ee Soe we Se Se Oe. eer Pee. Oe 
obligations ited, or its equivalent in francs or dollars at the current rate of 
exc As soon as new coupon sheets shall have been engraved and prepared, 
holders of certificates will be entitled to receive their obligations extended and 
stamped as in said Agreement provided, and with such coupon sheets attached. 


The time within which holders of wu 


receive the cash payment above men 
By order of the Board of Directors, 


E. J. PEARSON, 
New Haven, May 13, 1922. President. 


NOTE:—Certificates of deposit when presented must be accompanied by certificates 
of ownership as required by the Internal Revenue Department under the Federal 
Income Tax Law, in respect of the 4%4d. interest payment. 
DEPOSITARIES: 
Equitable Trust Company of New York, New York City 
American Trust Company, Boston, Massachusetts 
Rhode Island Hospital Trust Co., Providence, R. I. 
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By Robert L. Buitley 


HEN Dr. Eliot of Harvard per- 

mitted his name to be used in 
connection with a bibliography, he 
started something that is not likely to 
disappear from minds of readers for 
many a generation. The five-foot 
shelf of books has continued to be 
popular and is always a subject for con- 
troversy. 

The Library Department of the Na- 
tional City Bank has now suggested a 
five-foot shelf of business books—es- 
pecially relating to the financial organi- 
zation. So many inquiries reached the 
bank for recommendations of this kind 
that a careful investigation was made 
and the result is as follows: 

Principles of Economics—Taussig. 
Lombard Street—Bagehot. , 

Work of Wall Street—Pratt. 

Financial Organization of Society— 

Moulton. 

Financial History of the United States 

—Dewey. 

Public Finance—Bastable. 

Funds and Their Uses—Cleveland. 
Money and Banking—White. 

History of Modern Banks of Issue— 

Conant. 

A B C of the Federal Reserve—Kem- 
merer. 

Organized Banking—Aggzer. 

Practical Bank Operation—Langston. 

The Savings Bank and Its Work— 

Kniffin. 

The Modern Trust Company—Kirk- 
bride, Sterret & Willis. 

Bank Credit—Phillips. 

Bankers Credit Manual—Wall. 

Foreign Exchange—Whitaker. 

Foreign Exchange BExplained—Dscher. 

Modern Gambist—Tate. 

Principles of Bond Investment—Cham- 
berlain. 

Investment—Jordan. 

Financial Policy of Corporations— 

Dewing. 

Commercial Paper—Kniffin. 
Business Cycles—Mitchell. 
Money and Investments—Rollins. 
Clearing Houses—Cannon. 
Rural Credits—Herrick. 
Meaning of Money—Withers. 
History of Currency—Hepburn. 

It must be remembered, of course, 
that the purpose of the compilers is to 
suggest the best available material as 
applied to the study of banking, but 
this study is in relation to the possible 
co-operation between the bank and the 
average business man. 

Such bibliographies are always open 
to controversial viewpoints. The writer 
heartily endorses the above bibliog- 
raphy, but believes that it could be im- 
proved upon in one or two instances. 
It is in connection with the availability 
of the material rather than the books 
themselves. 

There should be supplemented to this 
list “The Work of the Stock Exchange,” 
by J. Edward Meeker. This most re- 
cent volume is without quibble the most 
authoritative piece of writing regarding 
the distribution of securities and the 
flow of capital that has appeared in a 
generation. The organized market, as 
exemplified by the New York Stock 
Exchange, has been neglected, and the 
“Work of Wall Street,” by Pratt, 


neither gives a good analysis, nor is it 
sufficiently up-to-date in this one par- 
ticular. 

“The Savings Bank and Its Work,” 
by Kniffin, “Business Cycles,” by 
Mitchell, “History of Currency,” by 
Hepburn, and “Clearing Houses,” by 
Cannon, are all out of print books and 
very difficult to obtain. There are how- 
ever, no other books which we can 
suggest to take their places and, there- 
fore, the collector of The National City 
Bank five-foot shelf of business books 
will do well to hunt long for them. 

“Funds and Their Uses,” by Cleve- 
land, is a very excellent treatise, but it 
is to be deeply regretted that a revised 
edition has never been published. But 
the material relating to the formation 
of funds and how they are acquired is 
worth many times the cost, and the fact 
that much of the banking data has been 
vastly changed does not detract from 
the value of the book. 

In place of “Principles of Bond In- 
vestment,” by Chamberlain, the writer 
would suggest “Investment Analysis,” 
by Lagerquist. Chamberlain’s work is 
fundamental and it would be sufficient, 
except for the fact that there has been 
practically no revision since 1911, 
though a reprint occurred in 1916. “In- 
vestment Analysis” was published in 
1921 and contains much of the material 
from Chamberlain’s book, while in ad- 
dition it has much recent material. 
Furthermore, Prof. Lagerquist has 
listed a bibliography on the subject of 
investments, which is quite complete 
and invaluable for the student who de- 
sires to supplement his studies. 

“The Financial Policy of Corpora- 
tions,” by Dewing, is considered by the 
writer as the greatest and most com- 
plete work on corporations which has 
been produced in any country. The 
volumes are backed up by case evi- 
dence, the method of presentation is 
clearness itself, the arrangement is the 
most satisfactory possible, and the 
make-up of the volumes is very helpful. 
Those who are in any way acquainted 
with business books will no doubt back 
up this very optimistic viewpoint re- 
garding them. To any business man 
they should be necessities. 

The library of the National City Bank 
is one of the finest of its kind in the 
United States. It is not merely a lib- 
rary with the viewpoint of a museum; 
it is a working library of the most up- 
to-date character. The purpose is to 
retain material which may be put to 
use. The arrangement and the librarian 
service under the direction of Miss 
Alice L. Rose has been the envy of 
many institutional and special libraries. 
But beyond this phase there exists the 
element of co-operation from which the 
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Some Books 
Selected For You 
How to Make Good 


The Secret of Commercial Success 
By A. T. HEMINGWAY 
Secretary of Long-Bell Lumber Company 
Price Postpaid $1.75 


Your Job 
By HAROLD WHITEHEAD 


Head of Vocational Department, College 
of Business Administration of Boston 
University 


Price Postpaid $2.00 


Business Letter Writing 
By ALEXANDER M. CANDEE 


Advertising Manager, National Enamel- 

ing and Stamping Co.; Lecturer on Com- 

mercial Correspondence, Extension Divi- 
sion of University of Wisconsin 


Price Postpaid $3.00 


The Modern Foreman 
By ROBERT GRIMSHAW, M. E. 


Author of “Why Manufacturers Lose 
Money,” “Shop Kinks,” “Foundry Costs 
System,” etc. 


Price Postpaid $2.50 


Mathematics for the 


Accountant 
By EUGENE R. VINAL, A. M. 


Professor of Acturial Mathematics and 
Accounting, School of Commerce and 
Finance, Northeastern College, Boston 


Price Postpaid $3.00 
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-—Getting Your Message— 


Across 


pie business proposition depends 
for acceptance largely on the man- 
ner of its presentation. Here is a 
practical work which will help you 
acquire the ability to put into convinc- 
ing, effective language exactly what 
you have in mind. 


Language for Men of Affairs 


By John Mantle Clapp and 
James Melvin Lee 


Volume I, Talking Business, gives sensible sug- 
gestions that you can use profitably in the inter- 
view, the conference, the convention. bpm 
II, Business Writing, solves in the same prac- 
tical way the problems of doing well all the 
various kinds of writing that business demands. 
With these volumes you can make your daily 
work the means of improvement. 1920 (2nd 
eae. 1920) 2 Vols. 14137 pp. Cloth. 


See these volumes at your bookstore, 
or mail the coupon below, and we will 
send them postpaid for examination. 


The Ronald Press Company 
Publishers 
20 Vesey Sweet 


Please send me = piateehl “‘Language for Men 
of Affairs.’ Within 5 days of its receipt I 
will send you $8.00 or return the books, 




















Publications on Business 
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average personnel of the public library 
could well take a few lessons. 

Many other large institutions have 
discovered the value to clients, and, 
therefore, to themselves, in maintaining 
special libraries. They are being grad- 
ually built up throughout the country. 
Those who are interested in the de- 
velopment of such libraries will do well 
to read Miss Louise Kraus’ “Better 
Business Libraries.” 
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Ernest C. Wagner, formerly vice- 
president of the Discount Corporation 
of New York, was elected to the presi- 
dency of that institution. John McHugh, 
former president, was named chairman 
of the Board. 

Governor Robert A. Cooper of South 
Carolina has been nominated by Presi- 
dent Harding to fill a vacancy on the 
Federal Farm Loan Board. 

William S. McHugh was elected a 
director of the International Harvester 
Corp. 

The membership of William A. 
Larned on the New York Stock Ex- 
change was sold to Frederick F. Bach 
for $98,000. 

Stockholders of the St. Louis & San 
Francisco Railway elected B. B. 
Yoakum, who was identified with the 
road prior to the receivership, a direc- 
tor. A. G. Becker of Chicago was also 
elected a director. 

The following is the new board of di- 
rectors of the Lake Erie & Western 
Railroad, due to a change in control: 


O. P. Van Sweringen, M. J. Van Swerin- . 


gen, J. J. Bernet, Otto Miller, W. A. 
Colston, J. R. Nutt, John Sherwin, H. 
Van Vechten, and C. L. Bradley. The 


following new officers were elected: O. 


P. Van Sweringen, chairman of the 
board; J. J. Bernet, president; M. J. 
Van Sweringen, C. E. Benney, John 
Sherwin, and J. R. Nutt, vice-presi- 
dents; W. A. Colston, vice-president and 
general counsel; B. E. Morgan, traffic 
manager; Lewis A. Bell, controller, and 
C. C. Collinter, secretary and treas- 
urer. 

George B. Dunning has been named as 
second vice-president and secretary of 
the Irving Savings Bank of New York. 

The committee appointed by the 
Treasury Department to revise the 
customs regulations of 1915 will be com- 
posed of Mark P. Andrews, Solicitor of 
Customs at New York; Henry Black- 
wood, Deputy Collector at Seattle; 
John Ford, Deputy Collector at Chicago, 
and Miss Katherine R. Pike, of the 
Treasury Department. 

D. Irving Mead has resigned as vice- 
president of the Irving National Bank 
to become president of the South 
Brooklyn Savings Institution. 

All officers of the New York Stock 
Exchange were re-elected at the annual 
election, with one exception, William 
A. Greer defeated Samuel M. New- 
burger for membership on the Govern- 
ing Committee. 

George P. Smith, of Smith & Gallatin, 
has been elected a director of the Mer- 
cer Motors Company. 

The Bowery Savings Bank of New 
York elected Milton W. Harrison a 
member of the Board of Trustees. 
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Three Books That Cover 
the Retail Field 


They are written by men who know the field from 
years of experience. They are thoroughly practical. 
They discuss principles and methods not generally 
known, but proved useful by actual practice. They 
give their information in a concise and interesting 
way that makes it immediately usable. 


RETAIL BUYING 
By Clifton C. Field 


Formerly with Marshal Field & Co., of Chicago, and James 
McCreery & Co., of New York. Recently Instructor 
in Merchandising, University of Wisconsin 


A thoroughly practical book on a subject which has not re- 
ceived adequate attention. Mr. Field has had a number of years 
of experience in both country and city stores. To his own experi- 
ence he adds that of other successful retail buyers. He discusses 
the buying policies of department and chain stores, as well as 
mail-order houses, pricing, and stock-keeping, co-operation in 
displays, selection of merchandising, expert instruction of sales- 
POODLE SMC GUMEE BMBF. a oc ssc ic cucccccoscccssoboescceceen $1.75 


RETAIL SELLING 
By James W. Fisk 


Director of Selling Service, Lord & Taylor’s, New York; 
Formerly Director of Courses in Retail Selling 
and Advertising, “Dry-Goods Economist’s” 
Training School 


Mr. Fisk has utilized the results of large and active business 
experience as well as his mastery of business literature in the 
preparation of this alert suggestive book on the various phases of 
selling. Some of the topics are: “Merchandise Possibilities,” 
“Competition,” “Sales Policies,” “Organization of Selling Force,” 
“Arrangement of Stock,” “Displays,” “Getting People Into the 
Stores,” “Personal Salesmanship,” “The Personal Equation and 
the Environment,” “Sales Analysis,” “Method,” “How to Keep 
LEGIIG: GE" WR CRN. 6. cb 8 65's 8h pees SRS Gceae NRA cha noc $1.75 


RETAIL CREDITS AND COLLECTIONS 
By Dwight E. Beebe 


Bursar, Alexander Hamilton Institute, New York; Assistant 
in Business English, New York University School of 
Commerce ; Lecturer on Credits and Collections, 
Bronx Union, Y. M. C. A., New York City 


This book, in Harper’s Retail Business Series, is devoted to one 
of the most important factors of modern business, and its use 
will be found suggestive and helpful to all engaged in merchan- 
dising, whether their business be large or small. Some chapter 
titles are: “The Place of Credits in Retail Business,” “Determina- 
tion of Credit and Collection Policies,” “Organization for Credit 
Work,” “The Credit Man,” “Credit Office Organization,” and 
many more of helpful interest to the business man. ........ $1.75 


Use the convenient order coupon below now while you are think- 
ing about it. Simply check the books you would like to examine, 
sign and return it to us with your card or business letterhead. 


Approval Coupon 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send prepaid the books 
which I have checked on opposite 
side. At the end of five days 1 
will either send you my check for 
payment in full or return those I 
do not care to keep and remit the 
balance. 


Check the Books 

You Want 
ee 
ES | a a 


Retail Credits and 
Collettions 2.5245 .2eseeves 
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CUNARD LINE NEW STEAMSHIP 
“SAMARIA” 
A CRUISE DE LUXE 


Strictly Limited to 400 Guests 
Jan.24th to May 31st, 1923. Sailing Eastward from NewYork 


IS magnificent Golden Jubilee Cruise will commemorate the 50th year since 
Thomas Cook, the founder of our organization, conducted his first party 


around the world. 


For over four months our guests will travel amidst the wonderful sights and 
sites along the Seven Seas—a Cruise covering 30,000 miles. 


\ = | 


A superb itinerary embracing — Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, Naples, Port 
Said, Cairo and the Pyramids; Bombay, Ceylon, Calcutta, and other towns 
in India; Rangoon in Burma, Belawan in Sumatra; Batavia in Java; Singapore 
in the Straits; Saigon in French Indo-China; Manila, Hongkong, Canton, 
Macao, Shanghai; Nagasaki, Kobe, Yokohama; Honolulu and Waikiki; San 
Francisco, Balboa, Panama Canal and Cristobal. 

Most attractive shore excursions and entertainment aboard. No crowding, 
no rushing, no.confusion. 


This will truly be an epic holiday of luxury, wonder and leisure. 
Full Information and Literature on request 


THOS. COOK & SON 


245 Broadway New York 561 Fifth Ave. 


BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES TORONTO 
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PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 


MONTREAL VANCOUVER 

















THE MOST VALUABLE RESEARCHES 
EVER ATTEMPTED ON BANKING 
AND MONETARY SUBJECTS 


We have purchased and offer for sale the few remaining 
volumes extant of the works of Col. Alexander Del Mar. 
In these days when all should have a thorough knowledge 
of the subject of money, the opportunity to read these 
books should be grasped without delay. Only a few vol- 
umes of each title remain to be offered. 


THE HISTORY OF MONEY IN 
AMERICA. From the earliest times to 
the establishment of the Constitution 
From Cortez and Pizarro, Indian meth- 
ods, Spanish money, Pine Tree and other 
Colonial issues. The legal, political and 
social character of money on this hemi- 
sphere. The inductive method of re- 
search applied to this very vital question. 

$5.00 pp. 


THE WORSHIP OF AUGUSTUS 
CAESAR. Derived from a study of 
coins, monuments, calendars, aeras, as- 
tronomical and -astrological cycles. The 
whole establishing.a new chronology and 
survey of history and of religion. ‘The 
abyss of misery and depravity from 
which Christianity redeemed the Roman 
Empire cannot be understood without 
ee I ocak waviccccnceccdd $5.00 pp. 


These books are all very beautifully bound. 
reading and their position in 
indicates the possession of true fundamental literature. 


HISTORY OF THE PRECIOUS METALS. 
Is the book which will not only give the 
reader the reasons why various coun- 
tries declined and other progressed, but 
these principles are adaptable today and 
the wonderful information afforded gives 
a clear understanding. European and 
South American; Asia and Africa. 

$5.08 pp. 


ANCIENT BRITAIN. In the light of 
modern archaelogical discoveries. The 
Roman Conquest; Agricola to the Sack 
of London; Trial by Jury; The Writ of 
Habeas Corpus; The Prerogative of 
Money; Gothic Influence in England; 
The Norman Conquest. A book which 
touches the foundations of our present 
civilization. 


wate or institutional lt 


They are delightful 
brary 
The style, 


while academic, is very easy to read and the contents are more 
absorbing than the most romantic romance. 


Any purchaser not satisfied will have his money refunded. 
Also send for FREE catalogue BUSINESS BOOKS 


DIXIE BUSINESS BOOK SHOP 


140 GREENWICH STREET 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Do you know a funny story 

that would interest our readers? 

“Forbes” offers a Prize of $5 for 

the best story published in each 

issue and also pays $1 for each 
story used. 


Beat Him to It 


A veterinary surgeon was instructing 
a farmer as to a suitable method for 
administering medicine to a horse. 

“Simply place this powder in a gas 
pipe about two feet long, put one end 
of the pipe well back in the horse’s 
mouth and blow the powder down his 
throat.” 

Shortly thereafter, the farmer came 
running into the veterinary’s office in a 
very distressed condition. 

“What’s the matter?” asked the vet- 
erinary. 

“I’m dying!” cried the farmer. “The 
horse blew first!”—$5 prize to Edgell 
Shafer, Box 87, Cambridge Ohio. 


* * * 


Warned 


The directors of a national bank were 


. seated at the board table when the presi- 


dent said: “Gentlemen, apparently we will 
lose the entire amount loaned the Wind & 
Water Co., Inc., on its $100,000 note. I 
have just learned that the company has 
failed. Each Christmas for the past seven 
years Jim Water has been presenting me 
with an umbrella, and I now realize that 
during all those years he has been trying 
to tell me to get in out of the rain.”—$1 
prize to Robert S. George, McCreary Tire 
& Rubber Co., Indiana, Pa. 


* * * 


Number Three Wins 


Three boys were boasting about the 
earning capacity of their fathers. The 
first said, “My father can write a few 
lines and call it poetry and sell it for 
$10.” The second said, “My father can 
draw a few lines’and put a few dots on 
them and call it music and sell it for 
$25.” The third said, “That’s nothing. 
My father is a preacher and he can 
write a few lines and get up in church 
and say them and it takes six men to 
carry the money down the aisle.”—$1 
prize to W. S. Mays, 221 Elm street, 
Findlay, Ohio. 

* * * 


Just a Chip Too Large 


Customer—“What is the price of this 
vase?” 

Clerk—“That is a $50 vase, imported 
from France, but as there is a chip 
broken off, I will let you have it for 
$40.” 

Customer—“Can’t you break off an- 
other chip and let me have it for $30?” 
—$l1 prize to J. J. O’Connell, 934 Eye 
street, N. W., Washington, D.C. 
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ONCE A COOK BOY 
NOW A GOVERNMENT’S COUNSELLOR 


The cook boy in a remote Canadian lumber camp was caught off guard. 

“What are you up to?” demanded the boss. 

The boy, startled, crumpled up a sheet of rough paper he had spread on the top of a 
flour barrel. 

“I’ve finished my work,” he apologized. 

“What were you doing?” asked the boss. 

“When I have any spare time, I like to learn,” he explained. 

“Learn what?” 

“To figure and to write.” 


To-day the cook boy is one of the most influential counsellors of the Chinese government. He is the fore- 
most producer and exporter of lumber in the United States; is the owner of two fleets of steamers; is the greatest 
individual creator of commerce between the Pacific Coast and the Orient. 

Who was this cook boy? How did he rise to fame and power? His story is more interesting than fiction. 
It is told in 


MEN WHO ARE MAKING AMERICA 


By B. C. FORBES 


This book tells in an intimate way how fifty of 
America’s foremost business and financial leaders of 
the present day have climbed the ladder of success. 


Who are the fifty men—men who are making America? 
In what fields have they made their mark? Are they 
moderately young or are most of them elderly? Were 
their parents poor, moderately circumstanced or 
wealthy? What were the factors, the circumstances, 
the methods, the principles that led them to success, 
wealth and international fame? 


This book shatters the popular idea that most of the 
highest financial and business positions in the United 
States are held by young men. Only four out of the 
fifty are under fifty years of age. Not only is the 
average age sixty-one, but no fewer than twelve are 
seventy or more. 


There is encouragement in this fact for those earnest 
workers who have not yet reached places of conspicuous 
eminence. If the right kind of seed is being planted, 
the fruit may ripen by and by. Results are not always 
attained in a hurry. 


Another point revealed by this analysis of the per- 
sonality of America’s ablest business leaders is that 
neither birth nor education, neither nationality nor 
religion, neither heredity nor environment are barriers 
—or passports—to success. Work alone counts. The 
only caste in America is merit. 


What Do You Know About the Industrial 
Kings? 

What made Carnegie turn to Steel, Rockefeller to Oil 
and James B. Duke to tobacco? How did each rise 
from obscure positions to kings in their line of en- 
deavor? How did Morgan become the greatest inter- 
national banker of the United States? Who is the 
largest manufacturer of shoes and how did he develop 
the industry? Who saved the Chicago Board of Trade, 
when subjected to terrific bombardment when Britain 
declared war and every other exchange was closed? 
What is the true story of the telephone? What claim 
to fame has James A. Farrell, Samuel Insull, Thomas 
E. Wilson, James Speyer, Minor C. Keith, John D. Ryan, 
and Julius Rosenwald? 





SEND NO MONEY NOW 


Examine the book at our expense for five 
days. At the end of that time, either return 
the book or send us the price in full,—$3.00 






























































What Readers Have Said 


“In looking over ‘Men Who Are Making America,’ I 
see it is going to keep me up late at night.”—Cyrus 
H. K. Curtis, President, Curtis Publishing Company. 


“Should be in every library.”—The Waterbury Re- 
publican. 


“A colossal book.”—S. J. Kaufman, in the New York 
Globe. 


“Each story a real, living, breathing inspiration.”— 
Utica Observer, Utica, N. Y. 


“A Pantheon of American Business.”—Commerce and 
Finance, New York. 


“A distinct loss not to read it.’”—Financial World, 
New York. 


“A text-book for every business.”"—A Portland, Ore- 
gon, Reader. 


YOU NEED THIS BOOK 
MAIL COUPON TODAY 
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FORBES MAGAZINE, 
B. C. Forbes, Editor, 
120 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


ARE MAKING AMERICA, by B. C. Forbes. 


Please send me for examination a copy of MEN WHO 
I agree to 


return the book within five days or to send you $3.00 
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THE QUALITY TIRE 


THERE is a guality designed and built into SILVERTOwN Corp TirEs which cannot be imi- 
tated—except in appearance. There is no such thing as imitating service and satisfaction. 
These are fundamentals of quality and value which must prove themselves ‘in the long run.” 
These form the foundation upon which the splendid reputation of SILVERTOWNs has been 
created and maintained. Get GoopricH SILVERTOwN Corp T1rEs—then you are sure 
of the satisfaction, safety and service which you associate with the word “GoopRIcH.” 


THE BF. GOODRICH RUBBER, COMPANY 
eAkron, Obio 


OODRICH 
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